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METAPHOR IN THE PLOT OF 
“THE AMBASSADORS” 


WILLIAM M. GIBSON 


N the course of elucidating the method and meaning of 

Henry James’s fiction, such critics as F. O. Matthiessen, 
Austin Warren, and Adeline Tintner have thrown particular 
light on his use of works of art for compositional purposes, and 
have traced his development from an early, almost unqualli- 
fied worship of art for its own sake to a position in which pos- 
session of art objects without an understanding of their source 
and meaning in life becomes stultifying or even dangerous to 
the possessor. From the Veronese marriage-feast of Cana of 
Galilee which Christopher Newman so admires to the Bron- 
zino portrait in which Milly Theale sees herself reflected, or 
Strether’s Lambinet, or the Chinese pagoda which Maggie 
Verver envisions as a symbol of her isolation from Charlotte 
and the Prince, it is abundantly clear that works of art, func- 
tioning metaphorically, are indispensable plot elements in 
James's fiction. 

1 “James and the Plastic Arts,” Kenyon Review, v (Autumn, 1943), 544-550; 
“Myth and Dialectic in the Later Novels,” Kenyon Review, V, 551-568; “The 
Spoils of Henry James,” PMLA, Lx1 (March, 1946), 239-251. 

I wish to thank my former honors student, Edwin N. Perrin, for several in- 


sights developed in this article and first formulated in his honors study of 
James’s metaphor in the late novels. 
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James’s metaphors, however, include in their scope much 
more than art objects. They are pervasive and various. They 
are often sustained throughout a single novel, and when they 
are so linked, they contribute strongly to its structure and ef- 
fect.2? They mav relate setting and character. They may define 
the character to which they are applied, and the consciousness 
which formulates them, and the relation of one character to 
another. They may give body to states of mind. They may 
dramatize discoveries, psychological tensions and conflicts. 
And in more complex and efficient fashion than has yet been 
suggested, they may aid in developing plot (both action and 
thought) within a single novel, particularly if it has been re- 
vised or is of the last period. 

In The Ambassadors, here taken as representative of his 
later fiction, James employs metaphorical devices to two ma- 
jor ends: to dramatize and make vivid key stages in the devel- 
oping action, and to make increasingly explicit the moral sig- 
nificance of Strether’s experience to himself and to the reader. 
James was well aware of the nature of his problem in this seri- 
alized novel. His first task, and the simpler of the two posited, 
was to make Strether’s “fermentation,” his almost total rever- 
sal of loyalty from Mrs. Newsome to Madame de Vionnet, cred- 
ible, and to enlist at every point the reader’s sympathy for his 
change. The twelve long books, the carefully induced sense of 
time passing from March to mid-summer, the balance of ‘“‘the 
dramatic scene” and the “indirect approach,” the measured 
variations between comprehension and bewilderment all func- 
tion toward this end. A number of images, occasional and sus- 
tained, function equally to dramatize the finely graduated 
change in Strether’s allegiance. 


A series of historical comparisons, for example, contributes 
to the continual redefinition of the essential conflict. At the be- 
ginning of Strether’s adventure, he dines with Maria Gostrey 
and finds himself comparing her with Mrs. Newsome. He had 


2 Citing the art metaphors, Adeline Tintner demonstrates their organic 
function especially well in The Portrait of a Lady and The Golden Bowl. 
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once told Mrs. Newsome that she looked, with her black silk 
dress and her ruff, “like Queen Elizabeth.’ Now it comes over 
him that Maria Gostrey, bare-shouldered and with a red velvet 
ribbon around her throat, ‘looked perhaps like Mary Stuart,” 
and simultaneously that “never before . . . had a lady dined 
with him at a public place. . . .”"* The contrast between the 
hot-blooded, French-born romantic and the successful, able, 
rather overwhelming virgin queen clarifies at once differences 
in the character and experience of Miss Gostrey and Mrs. New- 
some. Thus introduced, the historical comparisons take on 
added importance in the appearance of Marie de Vionnet. 
Early in his acquaintance with the French countess, Strether is 
struck by “her rare unlikeness to the women he had known,’ * 
and is confirmed in his impression by Miss Barrace, who says, 
“She’s various. She’s fifty women.” *® Late in his acquaintance, 
falling in love with her, he finds her still “so odd a mixture of 
lucidity and mystery. . . . She spoke now as if her art were all 
an innocence, and then again as if her innocence were all an 
art.” ° He envisions her most fully as Cleopatra, in this manner: 
Her head, extremely fair and exquisitely festal, was like a happy 
fancy, a notion of the antique, on an old precious medal, some 
silver coin of the Renaissance; while her slim lightness and bright- 
ness, her gaiety, her expression, her decision, contributed to an ef- 
fect that might have been felt by a poet as half mythological and 
half conventional. He could have compared her to a goddess still 
partly engaged in a morning cloud, or to a sea-nymph waist-high in 
the summer surge. Above all she suggested to him that the femme 
du monde—in these highest developments of the type—was, like 
Cleopatra in the play, indeed various and multifold.’ 

3 The Ambassadors (New York, 1909), 1, 50-52. “New York Edition.” Here- 
after referred to only by volume and page. Although two chapters are transposed 
in this edition (and all other American editions), it is cited because the correct- 
ly ordered text of the first edition published in England is not easily available 
and because the reversed chapters do not affect the conclusions drawn in this 
article. See Leon Edel, American Literature, xxii, 128-130 (March, 1951). 

41, 246. 

5 1, 265. 

6 11, 115-116. 


71, 270-271. 
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Strether’s voyage will indeed end in shipwreck for his listen- 
ing to this sea-nymph’s singing. But the point is simply that 
for him “age cannot stale, nor custom wither her infinite va- 
riety.” Finally Madame de Vionnet’s tragic, ungovernable 
passion is embodied, again with an historical parallel, in 
Strether’s last encounter with her: “His hostess was dressed as 
for taunderous times . . . in simplest coolest white, of a charac- 
ter so old-fashioned, if he were not mistaken, that Madame 
Roland must on the scaffold have worn something like it.’’* 
Strether’s perception of the beauty of his titled hostess is nev- 
er sharper than at this moment, when he wonders how “a crea- 
ture so fine could be, by mysterious forces, a creature so ex- 
ploited” * and discovers that she is ‘afraid for her life.” 

If Madame de Vionnet, then, is like Cleopatra various and 
multifold, Mrs. Newsome and her ambassador daughter are, 
like Queen Elizabeth, relatively simple and, above all, cold. Up- 
on the arrival of Sarah Pocock, we learn much from her man- 
ner, the “dry glitter that recalled to [Strether] a fine Woollett 
winter morning.”?° Sarah’s essential coldness thus links her 
strikingly to Strether’s final vision of Mrs. Newsome as “all 
... fine cold thought.” This final vision is developed in con- 
versation between Maria and Strether, for whom the “whole 
moral and intellectual being or block” looms larger and larger 
until Strether absently echoes, “I see it all,’” while, James adds, 
“his eyes might have been fixing some particularly large ice- 
berg in a cool blue northern sea.’”"** The single developing 
metaphor here summarizes for the reader Strether’s relation- 
ship to Mrs. Newsome, for in it may be perceived her tempera- 
mental coldness, her resistance to change, her limited integ- 
rity, and her unmoving force. The meaning of the discovery 
for Strether is summed up in Miss Gostrey’s eminently James- 

8 11, 275. 

9 11, 284. 

10 11, 96. 

11 11, 222. 

12 II, 223. 
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ian comment, ‘Well, intensity with ignorance—what do you 
want worse?”’?* 

The reader, of course, is quite aware that Mrs. Newsome 
and Mrs. Pocock are not merely cold or passive. Jim Pocock 
has already warned Strether: “Do you know what they are? 
They're about as intense as they can live. . .. They don’t lash 
about and shake the cage . . . and it’s at feeding-time that 
they're quietest. But they always get there.”** This caged- 
beast figure, often evident in the late fiction and used to pro- 
nounced and sustained effect in The Golden Bowl, plainly 
warns Strether and the reader that a violent break with Sarah 
and her mother may be in the making. 

A golden nail image and a boat image recurrently serve to 
delineate Strether’s movement from action and America to 
observation and Europe. On Strether’s first committing him- 
self to her cause, Marie de Vionnet thanks him, and, James 
notes, ‘with her subtlety sensitive on the spot to an advantage, 
she had driven in by a single word a little golden nail. . . .” 
Some weeks and thirty pages later, Strether obligates himself 
to see both Chad and Madame de Vionnet through. Again she 
thanks Strether, and, James adds, ““The golden nail she had 
then driven in pierced a good inch deeper.”** Similarly, 
Strether’s progress in the interest of the countess is figured in 
a sustained boat image. In sequent scenes, Waymarsh deserts 
Strether’s boat for Mrs. Newsome’s; Madame de Vionnet pub- 
licly draws Strether into her boat; Strether remaining in it is 
conscious of the vessel’s movement; and Strether then becomes 
so bewildered that his remembered figure will no longer suf- 
fice for his sense of advance and change.** It is unlikely that 

13 II, 225. 

14 11, 86. 

15 1, 276; I, 23. 


16 11, 64-65, 94, 111, 130. Strether’s figure for his state of mind just before see- 
ing Chad for the last time is that he was “well in port, the outer sea behind 
him, and it was only a matter of getting ashore.” 11, 294. 

These rather mechanical boat-images anticipate the remarkable sustained 
marriage-boat imagery of The Golden Bowl and the closely related set of equi- 
librium figures. 
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these consciously linked and recalled boat-images prefigure 
Strether’s discovery of Chad and Marie de Vionnet on the riv- 
er outside Paris: James, on the other hand, may well have in- 
tended a wry contrast of this crucial episode with Strether’s in- 
nocuous hour on a bateau-mouche with Maria Gostrey, later 
in Paris. 

The germ or donnée for The Ambassadors is impressive in 
its first notation by James in his notebook, in the “scenario,” 
and in the discussion of its development in the preface. But its 
full effect is not apparent until James gives it climactic state- 
ment near the center of the novel, in an evocative garden set- 
ting and with its own metaphorical development. Just as the 
like passage in Thoreau’s Walden derives much of its force 
from the compressed metaphors of the savage’s hunger, the 
Spartan’s in-fighting, the New England farmer’s scything skill, 
so James has Strether deliver his injunction to little Bilham 
by means of two homely metaphors wholly appropriate to the 
mild, self-conscious New Englander. Strether dramatizes for 
his young compatriot his own sense of time and opportunity 
lost, thus: 


It’s not too late for you, on any side, and you don’t strike me as 
in danger of missing the train; besides which people can in gen- 
eral be pretty well trusted, of course—with the clock of their free- 
dom ticking as loud as it seems to here—to keep an eye on the fleet- 
ing hour. All the same don’t forget that you’re young . . . live up 
to it. Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to 

Oh, I do see, at least; and more than you could 
believe or I can express. It’s too late. And it’s as if the train had 
fairly waited at the station for me without my having had the 
gumption to know it was there. Now I hear its faint receding whis- 
tle miles and miles down the line. What one loses, one loses; make 
no mistake about that.17 


The familiar idea of ‘‘missing the train” expands to include 
the ticking of the big station clock at Strether’s back and the 
mournful “faint, receding whistle miles and miles down the 


17 11, 217-218. 
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line” as he stands disappointed on the platform. The height- 
ened sensibility of the older man then produces a further im- 
age and warning: 


The affair—I mean the affair of life—couldn’t, no doubt, have been 
different for me; for it’s at the best a tin mould, either fluted and 
embossed, with ornamental excrescences, or else smooth and dread- 
fully plain, into which, a helpless jelly, one’s consciousness is 
poured—so that one “takes” the form, as the great cook says, and 
is more or less compactly held by it: one lives in fine as one can. 
Still, one has the illusion of freedom; therefore, don’t be, like me, 
without the memory of that illusion.*® 


Depressed and exalted both, yet still lucid, ironic, and imag- 
inative, Strether for the moment falls back on his Puritan fore- 
bears’ idea of a “dark necessity.” ** But it is not on this note 
that he ends, as he says: ““Do what you like so long as you don’t 
make my mistake. For it was a mistake. Live!”” Imperatives, 
short sentences, frequent pauses give the passage colloquial 
directness. But much of its memorable force and the convic- 
tion that Strether is wound-up to a high pitch are derived from 
the developed, assimilated images of the train, the station 
clock, and the cook’s tin mould. 

These are some of the major metaphors which James 
coined to intensify Strether’s internal conflict over personal 
allegiances. With the same regard for organic fitness, James 
chooses his settings and elaborates them metaphorically in or- 
der to reveal step by step the moral significance of Strether’s 
whole experience. 

Thus the recurrent balcony scenes, like certain of the im- 
ages, mark stages of Strether’s learning ‘‘to toddle alone,” of 
his voyage from innocence to experience. It is proper to 
Strether as fine central consciousness that James should cre- 


18 1, 218. 


19 Compare Strether’s metaphor at the end of the novel: “He found on the 
spot the image of his recent history; he was like one of the figures of the old 
clock at Berne. They came out, on one side, at their hour, jigged along their 
little course in the public eye, and went in on the other side.” n, 322. 
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ate within him awareness of the related meanings of these four 
scenes, with explicit avowals of their connection and signifi- 
cance in the third and fourth. Each of these balcony episodes 
embodies a major discovery or decision for Strether and to- 
gether they chart the rise and fall of his sense of freedom and 
of the value of youth, whether little Bilham’s, Mamie’s, his 
own, or Chad's. 

Strether’s first visit to Chad’s third floor on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, with its fine continuous balcony, ends with the 
simple action of his crossing the street and entering. But this 
action has been preceded by his lingering and looking, by a 
turmoil within his mind of wonder and discovery. For Strether 
it represents a real decision and a real step forward. He is 
choosing for the first time between Woollett and Paris; be- 
tween returning to Waymarsh and the “indoor chill, glass- 
roofed court and slippery staircase”’ of his secondary hotel, and 
meeting Chad’s “very young” friend who has been smoking on 
the balcony of Chad’s admirable house, its fair gray stone 
“warmed and polished a little by life” and its windows open 
to the “‘violet air” of the early spring morning. James’s tableau 
places Strether across the street and three floors down from the 
“perched privacy” of little Bilham; separated, wondering, and 
even a little envious. So the balcony, “the distinguished front 
testified suddenly, for Strether’s fancy, to something that was 
up and up; they placed the whole case materially, and as by an 
admirable image, on a level he found himself at the end of an- 
other moment rejoicing to think he might reach.” *° 

Strether takes another stride forward in his adventure, after 
the Pococks’ arrival, when he discovers ‘‘beautiful, brilliant, 
unconscious Mamie” alone and unaware of his presence one 
fine afternoon on the balcony of the Pococks’ hotel suite. In 
the very attitude of little Bilham, “with her arms on the balus- 
trade and her attention dropped to the street, she allowed 
Strether to watch her . . . without her turning around.” 

201, 98. 

211, 146. 
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Mamie, it becomes clear, has been waiting for Mr. Bilham, 
and this perception for Strether brings ‘‘a fresh flower of fan- 
cy ... to bloom.” Talking with her, he discovers simply that 
Mamie has accomplished a change of base; unlike Sarah and 
Jim she knows perfectly what has become of Chad; she is now 
“on the side and of the party of Mrs. Newsome’s original am- 
bassador . . . in his interest, and not in Sarah’s.”” Prepared to 
save Chad by marrying him and reforming him, she has seen 
that Chad has already been reformed, and her unavowed de- 
sertion of the Woollett cause, her outspoken praise of Jeanne 
and Marie de Vionnet, render her behavior admirable and 
show her as young, generous, and “‘disinterestedly tender.” ** 

Both these episodes prepare the reader for Strether’s return 
to Chad’s balcony three months later, on a hot night in June, 
immediately after Sarah Pocock’s break with him. He sits in 
an easy chair with a lemon-colored French novel at hand, wait- 
ing for Chad to return, and finds himself “in possession as he 
never yet had been.” He spends a long time on the balcony, 
hanging over it ‘as he had seen little Bilham hang the day of 
his first approach, as he had seen Mamie hang over her own 
the day little Bilham himself might have seen her from be- 
low. . . .”’*® Strether’s sense of freedom here reaches a high 
point, and this ease in turn recalls to him ‘the youth of his own 
he had long ago missed.’’** By now, apparently, Strether has 
reached the level of the “mystic troisiéme.” Here, if anywhere, 
Strether has freed himself from the New England “failure to 
enjoy,’ and has acquired the “common unattainable art of 
taking things as they came.”?> When Chad returns, the two 
men talk and smoke reflectively on the balcony “‘as if their 
high place really represented some moral elevation from which 
they could look down on their recent past.” ?° From the con- 


221,155. 
23 II, 229. 
24 II, 230. 
25 1, 83. 


26 II, 235. 
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versation three discoveries develop: that the Pococks came out 
to save Strether rather than Chad; that Strether may indeed be 
“dished”; and that Chad and Strether have largely reversed 
their former positions as to Chad’s return to Woollett. The 
total sense of the episode, then, is one of freedom and a re- 
newal of youthful esthetic ambitions for Strether, premoni- 
tions of disaster troubling him scarcely at all. It is notable that 
his day in the country and the shattering of his belief in a “‘vir- 
tuous attachment” follow immediately. 

In the final balcony episode Strether must perform a last 
labor before he has done with his ambassadorship. As he ap- 
proaches the house, he recalls the “accident of little Bilham’s 
appearance on the balcony . . . at the moment of his first vis- 
it...” and feels “as if his last day were oddly copying his first,’’*” 
because Chad, in little Bilham’s attitude, leans on the rail and 
looks down at him, his cigarette glowing in the darkness. 
Strether climbs the stairs, puffing a little and resting at the 
landings, to exact from Chad a promise that he will never for- 
sake Marie de Vionnet. Chad's polite protestations, his new 
interest in the “art” of advertisement, and his unmitigated 
youth lead Strether to the double realization that “Chad is 
only Chad, for all his polish an uncertain moral quantity,” 
and that he has missed his own life. He feels ancient and weary: 
“Verily, verily, his labour had been lost.” ** 

James places these four scenes in Parts Second, Ninth, Elev- 
enth, and Twelfth. If one adds to this series the related scene 
in the theater box of Part Third, it is apparent that the five 
balanced scenes serve James efficiently in making an almost 
complete reversal of loyalty for Strether credible, necessary, 
and moving. Each scene drives the action forward a notch and 


each is basically related to the germinal, centrally placed idea 


of the novel, “Live all you can, it’s a mistake not to.” 
Quite as rich in meaning as these balcony scenes are the im- 
ages and pictures which Madame de Vionnet’s apartment and 
27 II, 304-305. 


28 11, 266. 
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the city of Paris present to Strether’s widening consciousness. 
On his second morning in the city, Paris hung before Strether, 
“the vast bright Babylon, like some huge iridescent object, a 
jewel brilliant and hard, in which parts were not to be discrim- 
inated nor differences comfortably marked. It twinkled and 
trembled and melted together, and what seemed all surface 
one moment seemed all depth the next.’’*® As we have seen, 
Madame de Vionnet was “an obscure person, a muffled person 
one day, and a showy person, an uncovered person the next,” 
a goddess, a sea-nymph, a femme du monde, Cleopatra.* She 
is equally at home in the shadows of Notre Dame or the “bright 
clean ordered water-side life” of a restaurant on the Seine. It 
is not by accident, certainly, that elements of mystery and com- 
plexity in Strether’s perception of Paris reappear in the im- 
ages used to describe the person of the Contesse de Vionnet. 

One notes, furthermore, that Marie de Vionnet’s apart- 
ment appeals more and more strongly to Strether’s esthetic and 
historic sense, as he commits himself to her cause and falls 
in love with her. On his first visit “the house, to his restless 
sense, was in the high homely style of an elder day, and the an- 
cient Paris he was always looking for. . . .” ** The whole aparv- 
ment reminds him of hereditary possession, of taste, of trans- 
mission. On a later occasion this first impression is strength- 
ened as Strether is taking leave: 


Her noble old apartment offered a succession of three [rooms], the 
first two of which indeed, on entering, smaller than the last, but 
each with its faded and formal air, enlarged the office of the ante- 
chamber and enriched the sense of approach. Strether fancied 
them, liked them, and passing through them with her more slowly 
now, met a sharp renewal of his original impression. He stopped, 
he looked back; the whole thing made a vista, which he found high 
melancholy and sweet—full once more, of dim historic shades, of 
the faint far-away cannon-roar of the great Empire.*? 

29 1, 89. 

80 1, 270-271. 

311, 243. 


<e * 
82 11, 125. 
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The description of the three rooms clearly suggests a perspec- 
tive into the past, into the history of Paris, itself an epitome of 
France. Madame de Vionnet’s ‘‘beautiful formal room”’ fig- 
ures a third time in Strether’s last encounter with her. He 
might have proposed for their meeting the “cold hospitality of 
his own salon de lecture,’** in which the chill of Sarah Po- 
cock’s last visit still seemed to linger, but he knows that half 
the value of meeting Madame de Vionnet again will be in 
“seeing her where he had seen her best.”” The candles glimmer 
over the chimney-piece “‘like the tall tapers of an altar,’’ Marie 
de Vionnet now seems less exempt from the touch of time, 
and indeed Strether comes to see that in the future he will 
look back “‘as on the view of something old, old, old, the oldest 
thing he had ever personally touched.’’** 

James says in his “Project” for the novel: “Singularly, ad- 
mirably, Mme. de Vionnet comes after a little to stand, with 
Strether, for most of the things that make the charm of civili- 
zation as he now revises and imaginatively reconstructs, moral- 
ly reconsiders, so to speak, civilization.” ** The jewel image of 
Paris with the richly varied images applied to Marie de Vion- 
net, and the three scenes set in her ancient house, then, work 
contrapuntally. Strether’s increasing passion for France and 
the past symbolizes the infinitely various countess. Strether’s 
falling in love with Marie de Vionnet symbolizes his growing 
sense of Paris, France, and the past. 

One further use of metaphorical setting remains for analy- 
sis. Because James was fond of the freshness and spaciousness 
of European parks and gardens and their mingling of art and 
nature, he made dominant use of them as settings in his fiction. 
Even in his criticism he may remark, as in the essay on Balzac, 
that ‘‘the great garden of life presented itself to him absolutely 
and exactly in the guise of the great garden of France, a subject 

33 11, 271. 

34 11, 274, 276. 


85 Hound and Horn, vu (April-June, 1934), 556; The Notebooks of Henry 
James, edited by F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New York, 1947), 


396. 
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vast and comprehensive enough, yet with definite edges and 
corners,’ ** or as in the preface to The Ambassadors that “Art 
deals with what we see, it must first contribute full-handed 
that ingredient; it plucks its material, otherwise expressed, in 
the garden of life—which material elsewhere is stale and un- 
eatable.”’ William Troy has observed that the garden scenes in 
James’s novels, notably The Portrait of a Lady, are intended 
to remind the reader of the garden of Eden.*’ This is striking- 
ly true in The Ambassadors. The four major garden scenes of 
the novel (in Parts First, Second, Fifth, Eleventh) constitute 
crucial stages in Strether’s eating of the fruit of the tree; and 
his enrichment in knowledge of the world, of good and evil, 
is certainly one of the “values infinitely precious” sealed up 
with the “old Paris garden” which James speaks of in his pref- 
ace when he is recalling his donnée. 

In the opening pages, Strether enjoys the ordered English 
garden of his hotel at Chester, and strolling through it with 
Maria Gostrey ‘‘feels such a consciousness of personal freedom 
as he hadn’t known for years.’ ** This scene serves as a prelude 
to Strether’s sitting to rest in the Luxembourg gardens a few 
days later. Here the “cup of his impressions seemed truly to 
overflow” and he feels free and young as he had never expected 
to again. Seen the day before in booksellers’ windows, tempt- 
ing ‘‘lemon-colored volumes... . fresh as fruit on the tree” have 
been reminding him of his youthful passion for letters and the 
“temple of taste that he had dreamed of raising up”’*® on his 
return from Europe in the sixties. (They remind him as well 
of the drab green covers of the Woollett journal of economics, 
politics, and ethics which he had been editing for Mrs. New- 
some as her “tribute to the ideal.) It here comes to him 
that “Everything he wanted was comprised . . . in a single 

36 Notes on Novelists (New York, 1914), 112. 

37 William Troy, “The Altar of Henry James,” The Question of Henry 
James (New York, 1945), 268-270. 

38 1, 4. 


29 1, 80, 86, 87. 
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boon—the common unattainable art of taking things as they 
came.” *° 

Then in the sculptor Gloriani’s “queer old garden” Strether 
fully realizes for the first time how far he has failed to live, and 
delivers himself of the eloquent injunction to little Bilham 
to “live all you can.” In this earthly paradise, it is true, runs an 
undercurrent of insolence and lurks the possibility of a cold 
betrayal; Strether feels this as ‘‘a waft from the jungle’’* while 
he watches the Duchess and Gloriani and envies Chad’s ease 
in the great world. But this bird-haunted garden full of the 
sense of art, of tradition, and of old Paris is chiefly the place 
of Strether’s meeting the Contesse de Vionnet, the symbol of 
what he has not lived for, and in his final judgment, “the fin- 
est and subtlest creature, the happiest apparition, it had been 
given to him, in all his years, to meet. . . .”’* 

Strether’s most startling revelation, finally, comes to him 
while he is in a garden within a garden: that is, the garden of a 
village inn at the heart of rural France. In this richly pictorial, 
climactic book, Strethei feels freer and younger than he ever 
will again. The softly colored French countryside he views all 
day as through the frame of a small painting by Lambinet 
which he wanted to buy, but could not afford, in the Boston 
of his youth. The Pococks have retreated, and his relationship 
to Marie de Vionnet trembles on the edge of courtship, with 
Chad almost forgotten. The mood of Strether’s whole idle, 
restful, intensely pleasant day is the mood of Eden before the 
fall, and it has been firmly prepared for by the three garden 
scenes preceding it. Here in this fresh, idyllic setting Strether 
feels the conditions of his day as “the thing .. . even to a great- 
er degree than Madame de Vionnet’s old high salon where 
the ghost of the Empire walked.’’** But here he also discovers 
the truth: that the attachment of Chad Newsome and Marie 

401, 83. 

+11, 219. 

42 11, 286. 


43 11, 253. 
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de Vionnet is not a virtuous one, that she has been and still is 
Chad’s mistress. He “kept making of it that there had been 
simply a lie in the charming affair—a lie on which one could 
now, detached and deliberate, perfectly place one’s finger.” ** 

The overtones of Eden in these four related garden scenes 
(with perhaps a faint echo in Maria Gostrey’s “‘scrap of old 
garden” in the epilog) would seem to accord wholly with the 
revealed moral significance of Strether’s adventure. James is 
unable to praise “a fugitive and cloister’d vertue,”’ innocence 
which is untried. Strether is thus like James’s post-Civil War. 
American—the good American in his essay on Hawthorne: he 
“has eaten of the tree of knowledge” and he attains stature 
only as he acquires, however painfully, knowledge of the world 
and of good and evil. 

The apparently disparate images and scenes of The Ambas- 
sadors are scarcely hinted at in James’s “Project” for the novel. 
Exactly applied, metaphorically enriched, related, and often 
extended throughout the novel they nonetheless form an es- 
sential element of James’s meaning when he explained at the 


end of his ‘Project’: “Here again I have something that I 
can’t fully trot out for you; here again I can only put in the 
picture with a single touch of the brush. It will be brushed in 
another fashion in its order and proper light. . . . everything 
will in fact be in its place and of its kind.” *° 


44 11, 262-263. 
45 The Notebooks of Henry James, 414, 415. 








THE TRANSCENDENTAL RAILROAD 


G. FERRIS CRONKHITE 


I 


N its literary aspect, the period between 1830 and the Civil 

War is frequently characterized as the Age of Trauscenden- 
talism. At a more mundane level the same period embodied a 
tremendous industrial expansion, one of whose most striking 
manifestations was the railroad. It is interesting to examine 
how this feature of the country’s material growth was regard- 
ed by three literary men of the time—Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Hawthorne. Each expressed toward it a characteristic attitude. 
Emerson, viewing it with philosophical detachment but cer- 
tainly with insight as well, inclined toward optimism as he ap- 
praised its potentialities. Thoreau, more full of questions than 
of answers, voiced misgivings over this particular manifesta- 
tion of “progress.” Hawthorne, neither praising nor con- 
demning, was interested in what it might symbolize or suggest 
concerning the individual moral life. 

Emerson first encountered the railroad during his visit to 
England in 1833. His Journal records the sensations of his trip 
from Manchester to Liverpool at the dizzying rate of twenty- 
one miles per hour: 


Strange it was to meet the return cars; to see a load of timber, six 
or seven masts, dart by you like a trout. Everybody shrinks back 
when the engine hisses by him like a squib. . . . Strange proof how 
men become accustomed to oddest things! the laborers did not lift 
their umbrellas to look as we flew by them... . 


Waiting for his ship at Liverpool, Emerson whiled away time 
by inspecting the Stephenson locomotives—Rocket, Goliath, 
Pluto, “‘and the rest of that vulcanian generation” (J, 111, 190), 
with their tall smokestacks, their long, lean boilers, and their 
high, spoked wheels. 


1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. 
Forbes (Boston, 1909-1914), 1, 184. Hereinafter references to this work will 
be incorporated in the text and indicated by the abbreviation J. 
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These observations, simmering in Emerson’s consciousness 
after he had returned to America, began to boil down into ab- 
stractions of wider implication. He began to think of the steam 
engine as an instance of “natural magic.” (J, 11, 192) Fonte- 
nelle had said that “if men should see the principles of nature 
laid bare, they would cry, “What! is this all?’ How simple they 
are!”” Emerson applied the remark to a ship, a locomotive, a 
cotton factory, each of which “is a wonder until we see how 
these Romes were not built in a day, but part suggested part, 
and complexity became simplicity.” (J, 11, 287-288) These 
separate observations and speculations about the railroad coa- 
lesced in 1836 in Nature: 


The useful arts are reproductions or new combinations by the wit 
of man, of the same natural benefactors. He no longer waits for 
favoring gales, but by means of steam, he realizes the fable of 
olus’s bag, and carries the two and thirty winds in the boiler of 
his boat. To diminish friction, he paves the road with iron bars, 
and, mounting a coach with a ship-load of men, animals, and mer- 
chandise behind him, he darts through the country, from town to 


town, like an eagle or a swallow through the air. By the aggregate 
of these aids, how is the face of the world changed, from the era of 
Noah to that of Napoleon!? 


Emerson's sensation of speed as he rode on the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad in 1834 and noted how “men and trees 
and barns whiz by you . . . [and] the very permanence of matter 
seems compromised” (J, 111, 305) became evidence, in the chap- 
ter on “Idealism,” of how Nature herself instructs us in the 
Ideal philosophy and “‘apprizes us of a dualism.” (W, 1, 50-51) 

The central focus of most of Emerson’s remarks about the 
railroad shifted, after 1836, from an explanation or descrip- 
tion of the railroad itself (principally in images of smoke and 
speed) to an appraisal of its effects on the country. During the 
boom years of the 1840's, his attention was preponderantly on 

2 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Centenary Edition; Boston, 


1903-1904), I, 13-14. References to this work will hereinafter be incorporated in 
the text and indicated by W. 
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the economic development and unification of the nation. 
Then, late in the 1840's and through the years of the New Eng- 
land railroad slump and the panic of 1857, he paid relatively 
more attention to the shortcomings of the railroad (especially 
as an investment) and to the dangers of materialism. Finally, 
his later observations settled into an approving, long-range 
view of the railroad’s rdle. 

In 1843, recalling the makeshift stage-coach cars of a decade 
ago, Emerson noted that “‘the railroad, which was but a toy 
coach the other day, is now a dowdy, lumbering country wag- 
on. .. . The Americans take to the little contrivance as if it 
were the cradle in which they were born.” (J, v1, 336) They 
took to it and they talked about it. “The Railroads is the only 
sure topic for conversation in these days . . . which interests 
farmers, merchants, boys, women, saints, philosophers, and 
fools.” (J, vii, 504) After a fashion, it had become for the age 
both inspiration and a form of artistic expression. “The Rail- 
road is that work of art which agitates and drives mad the 
whole people; as music, sculpture, and picture have done on 
their great days respectively.” (J, vil, 504) 

Prophets of the railroad had proclaimed that its scope was 
neither local nor merely state-wide. In the forties, this vision 
of enlarged geographical bounds—and of soaring profits—be- 
gan to haunt the people at large. In January, 1844, Emerson 
wrote that Concord people were in a state of near-jubilation 
over the prospect that the village would soon be reached by 
“their railroad,” the Fitchburg, “which promises confidently 
to go to Montreal. . . . Stock is above par in the market.’’* 
Though Emerson had not subscribed to Fitchburg stock in 
1842, when the railroad was being organized, he acquired 
some well before 1848, and by 1854 he held stock or bonds in 
at least six railroads.‘ Commercial expansion was in the air 
breathed by investor and non-investor alike, and a main theme 

3 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by Ralph L. Rusk (New York, 
1939), Ill, 234. 

4 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1, 4; 1V, 122, 251, 299, 454, 532- 
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of “The Young American” (given as a lecture in January, 1844, 
and printed in The Dial in April)’ is the “uprise and culmina- 
tion of the new and anti-feudal power of Commerce.”’* In the 
Dial version, Emerson himself makes some expansive predic- 
tions: 


And because each of the new avenues of iron road ramifies like the 
bough of a tree, the growth of the city [Boston] proceeds at a geo- 
metrical rate. .. . every great line of road that is completed makes 
cross sections from road to road more practicable, so that the land 
will presently be mapped in a network of iron." 


In 1842, Emerson had heard in the whistle of the locomotive 
“the voice of the civility of the Nineteenth Century” boasting, 
‘I will plant a dozen houses on this pasture next moon, and a 
village anon; and I will sprinkle yonder square mile with 
white houses like the broken snow-banks that strow it in 
March.’ (J, vi, 322-323) His attitude toward this enterprising 
spirit became more serious in ‘““The Young American”: “Rail- 
road iron is a magician’s rod, in its power to evoke the sleep- 
ing energies of land and water.” (W, 1, 364) His remark was an 
apt description of the effects of railroad expansion. The vigor- 
ous campaign by the Illinois Central and other railroads to 
get people to emigrate from Europe and from the eastern states 
and settle on railroad lands in Illinois was the main force in 
doubling that state’s population during the 1850’s.* Many suc- 
cessful careers and fortunes, too, were based on “railroad iron” 
—including those of some of Emerson’s acquaintances from 
the neighborhood of Concord. J. W. Brooks became president 
of the Michigan Central and Reuben N. Rice, once a director 
of the Concord Athenzum, served as the line’s General Super- 

5 The Dial version was about three pages longer than later ones. The addi- 
tional material was chiefly about railroads. See The Dial, reprinted in num- 


bers for the Rowfant Club (Cleveland, 1901-1902). References to The Dial wil! 
be to this edition. 


6 Dial, 1v, 491. 

7 Dial, tv, 485. 

8 Stewart H. Holbrook, The Story of American Railroads (New York, 1947), 
109. 
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intendent. Emerson could approve this sort of worldly success 
because it came from “applications of mind to nature.” Its 
source lay “in a better order, in timeliness, in being at the 
right spot.” For example, “a clever fellow [who sees] the wealth 
of wheat and grass rotting in Michigan . . . cunningly screws 
on the steam-pipe to the wheat-crop.”” The steam puffs and ex- 
pands and drags the wheat “at its back to hungry New York 
and hungry England.” (W, vi, 86) But the creation of this pri- 
vate wealth was, in the final analysis, incidental. ‘““We build 
railroads, we know not for what or for whom; but one thing is 
certain, that we who build will receive the very smallest share 
of benefit.” (W, 1, 374-375) The real economic advantages, 
though indirect, were on a national scale, and their magnitude 
was enormous, 


vastly exceeding any intentional philanthropy on record. What 
is the benefit done by a good King Alfred, or by a Howard, or Pes- 
talozzi, or Elizabeth Fry, or Florence Nightingale, . . . compared 
with the involuntary blessitig wrought on nations by the selfish 
capitalists who built the Illinois, Michigan and the network of 
the Mississippi Valley roads; which have evoked not only all the 
wealth of the soil, but the energy of millions of men. (W, v1, 256- 


257) 


This great railroad expansion of the 1850's centered mainly 
in the new West. New England railroads, instead of sharing in 
the boom, went into a slump. By 1856, the nadir of their de- 
cline, Emerson’s own railroad investments had been depreci- 
ating by ‘‘six or seven hundred dollars a year, for the last few 
years.”’ (J, 1X, 13) But his considerations on “Wealth” in The 
Conduct of Life (1860, though probably given earlier as a lec- 
ture) expanded these setbacks into a historical generaliza- 
tion: “Is party the madness of many for the gain of a few? This 
speculative genius is the madness of a few for the gain of the 
world. The projectors are sacrificed, but the public is the gain- 
er.” (W, vi, 94) This interpretation was not original with Em- 
erson. It was, indeed, the standard consolation offered to dis- 
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appointed investors in railroads;* it was echoed by Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine and by Henry Varnum Poor's Manual 
of the Railroads of the United States, 1869-1870. The latter 
took satisfaction “in knowing that the general gain will, in all 
cases, far outweigh any loss that individuals may suffer.” *° 

Not entirely separable from the railroad’s economic effect 
on the country, but much less palpable, was its contribution 
to political unity. In Emerson’s eyes this was an important 
consideration. In 1844 the expanding frontier and the division 
into slave and free territory were already threatening the 
federal union. But Emerson pictured highway and railroad 
building as the principal cohesive force “to hold the Union 
staunch”: ‘ 


when, as now, the locomotive and the steamboat, like enormous 
shuttles, shoot every day across the thousand various threads of na- 
tional descent and employment and bind them fast in one web, an 
hourly assimilation goes forward, and there is no danger that local 
peculiarities and hostilities should be preserved. (W, 1, 363-364) 


Beyond mere political assimilation, the country needed a cul- 
tural unity. In 1844, Americans had their “intellectual cul- 
ture from one country and their duties from another.” (W, 1, 
363) The Atlantic States had imbibed a European culture. In 
developing an independent and integrated American culture, 
the West would play a crucial réle—and so would the railroad, 
which had already acquainted ‘“‘the American people with the 
boundless resources of their own soil.” Emerson observed that 
largely through the railroad “the nervous, rocky West is in- 
truding a new and continental element into the national mind, 
and we shall yet have an American genius.” (W, 1, 364, 370) 

Finally, at the level of individual intellectual growth, rail- 
roads made it possible to unite the advantages of city life, or 
“society” —which gives “collision” of mind against mind—with 

9 Edward C. Kirkland, Men, Cities and Transportation (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), 1, 331. 


10 Henry Varnum Poor, Manual of the Railroads of the United States, 1869- 
1870 (New York, 1869), xxx. 
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country life, or “‘solitude’’—where ideas settle into perspective. 
(W, v1, 148-149) 

Despite these favorable comments, Emerson felt certain mis- 
givings. First of all: 

The railroad makes a man a chattel, transports him by the box 
and the ton; he waits on it. He feels that he pays a high price for his 


speed in this compromise of all his will. I think the man who walks 
looks down on us who ride. (J, v, 380; April, 1840) 


Reinforcement was given Emerson’s phrase “by the box and 
the ton” by the nature of the passenger cars of the forties. 
Though in shape and seating arrangement they were similar to 
modern day-coaches, they were uncomfortably narrower. Load- 
ed, one could hold fifty or sixty persons. The interior allowed 
little more than top-hat room to standing male passengers. ‘The 
small and widely spaced windows gave little light and no air. 
Ventilation was gained by an air flue in the roof, or by leaving 
open the doors at either end of the car, thereby admitting a 
mixture of air, smoke, and cinders. In the early forties, only 


the newest cars were suspended on springs to ease the jolting, 
or had leather upholstery on the wooden, bench-type seats."* 

But the railroad jeopardized more than the dignity of the 
individual. Further consideration opened the whole question 
of material versus spiritual values. Both were involved in the 
use of inventions. In 1838, Emerson had asked, 


Is not the selfish and even cruel aspect which belongs to our great 
mechanical works, to mills, railways, and machinery, the effect of 
the mercenary impulses which these works obey? When its errands 
are noble and adequate, a steamboat bridging the Atlantic be- 
tween Old and New England .. . is a step of man into harmony 
with nature. (W, u, 368-369) 


By 1848, ‘the universal expansion of the city by the railroads” 


11 Description of the passenger cars has been drawn from Seymour Dunbar, 
A History of Travel in America (Indianapolis, 1915), 11, 1012-1024, and the il- 
lustrations, 903-937; E. G. Young, “The Development of the American Railway 
Passenger Car,” Railway and Locomotive Historical Society Bulletin, xxxu, 44- 
64 (October, 1933); Holbrook, 37-38 and illustrations; Kirkland, 1, 299-303. 
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had extended this mercenary impulse. Where once “young 
men made essay of their talents for proof, for glory, for enthusi- 
asm,” now “‘no service is thought reasonable which does not see 
a requital in money.” (J, vil, 526) 

To make it worse, this cash requital, which took away the 
glory of a man’s work, often turned out to be insufficient for a 
decent living. In this respect, the railroad was a notorious of- 
fender. In 1843, Emerson watched the Irish laborers laying 
track on the Fitchburg Railroad; they exhibited a grandeur in 
“their postures, their air, and their very dress.” ‘““They are men, 
manlike employed,” he remarked (J, v1, 448), and he recorded 
a twinge of pity for these men who 


have too little foresight and too little money to leave them any more 
election of whither to go or what to do than the poor leaf which 
is blown into this dike or that brook to perish. “To work from 
dark to dark for fifty cents the day,” as the poor woman in the 
shanty told us, is but pitiful wages for a married man. (J, VI, 443- 
444) 


These strictures were incorporated into the Dial version of 
“The Young American,” and there, though Emerson did not 
condone the “wrongs done in the contracts” or the “pitiful 
wages,” he came to the conclusion that the plight of the Irish 
“is not so grievous as it seems.’ They had escaped from “the 
squalid despair” of their conditions at home. Though the par- 
ents might be “victims of fraud and private oppression,” their 
children had “at least an even chance in the competitions of 
the new generation.”’** Emerson was not side-stepping the is- 
sue but placing it in historical perspective, just as he had the 
depreciation of his own railroad investments. Of course, if 
material values came into opposition with spiritual values, 
there can be no doubt where Emerson’s allegiance was fixed. 
In his lecture on “The Fugitive Slave Law” in 1851, he found: 


The sense of injustice is blunted,—a sure sign of the shallowness of 
our intellect. I cannot accept the railroad and telegraph in ex- 


12 Dial, tv, 487. 
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change for reason and charity. It is not skill in iron locomotives 
that makes so fine civility, as the jealousy of liberty. (W, x1, 183-184) 


But liberty and machinery were not necessarily incompati- 
ble. In origin the railroad was “‘an act of invention, an intel- 
lectual step, or short series of steps, . . . that act or step is the 
spiritual act.” (W, 1, 192) Ultimately the railroad was a part 
of Nature; the poet saw that the factory village and the rail- 
way “fall within the great Order not less than the beehive or 
the spider’s geometrical web. Nature adopts them very fast in- 
to her vital circles, and the gliding train of cars she loves like 
her own.” (W, 111, 19) Sent by the World-Soul, cities, towns, and 
railways were all 


... but sailing foam-bells 

Along Thought’s causing stream, 

And take their shape and sun-color 

From him that sends the dream. 
(W, 1x, 18) 


Since railroads were ultimately the product of one control- 


ling World-Soul, their nature or qualities might suggest cer- 
tain attributes of that originating power. For example, they 
seemed evidence not merely of the existence of a divine power, 
but of that power’s beneficent intention: 


there is no argument of theism better than the grandeur of ends 
brought about by paltry means. The chain of Western railroads 
from Chicago to the Pacific has planted cities and civilization in 
less time than it custs to bring an orchard into bearing. (W, vu, 
160-161) 


In addition to the manifold indirect benefits of the railroads 
and the fact that they demonstrated how good might result 
from selfishness, there was apparent to Emerson a more than 
fortuitous coincidence between America’s national growth 
and welfare, and the introduction of the railroad: 


The timeliness of this invention of the locomotive must be con- 
ceded. To us Americans it seems to have fallen as a political aid. 
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We could not else have held the vast North America together which 
now we engage to do. It was strange, too, that when it was time to 
build a road across to the Pacific, a railroad, a shiproad, a tele- 
graph, and, in short, a perfect communication in every manner for 
all nations,—’twas strange to see how it is secured. The good World- 
soul understands us well. How simple the means. Suddenly the 
Californian soil is spangled with a little gold-dust here and there. 


o2o (J, VEL, 9) 


For Emerson the railroad was the providentially supplied 
servant of Manifest Destiny. 


II 


Just when or where Thoreau first encountered the railroad 
is not certain, but when in 1839 he and his brother rowed their 
boat up the Merrimack, they found railroad tracks paralleling 
the river as far as Nashua, New Hampshire. Thoreau’s ac- 
quaintance with the locomotive deepened during his stay at 
Walden Pond. He was ever crossing its track “‘like a cart-path 
in the woods,” hearing the rumble of its cars at night, or awak- 
ing to the scream of its whistle. The locomotive of the 1840's 
had not yet grown too overwhelmingly large to be patronizing- 
ly referred to as “the Iron Horse.’ One feature invited an al- 
most condescending comparison: the dome-shaped firebox, 
towering above the rear of the horizontal boiler, reminded 
Thoreau of a “boiling, sizzling kettle.”” As a neighbor in the 
solitude at Walden, the Iron Horse became a presence second 
only to the pond itself. Thoreau’s glimpses of the railroad sug- 
gest almost always a trackside intimacy, in distinction from 
Emerson’s panoramic vision of ‘‘great iron rivers.’’ But if more 
intimate than Emerson’s view, Thoreau’s is more fragmen- 
tary. His attention characteristically centers on some detail of 
the railroad: the locomotive, the track, or—even more narrow- 
ly—the whistle or the bell. The intimacy may be accounted for 
by the sojourn at Walden, and the relative fragmentariness 
perhaps explained by the fact that Thoreau was not the travel- 
ler that Emerson was. ‘Though he made a few trips by rail, his 
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experience could hardly compare with Emerson's annual lec- 
ture tours, made whenever possible, by train. Nor did Tho- 
reau have an investor's familiarity with railroad prospectuses. 

Of greater concern to him were the effects of the railroad. At 
whatever level he examined them, however, an ambivalence 
was nearly always present in his attitude. Where Emerson had 
found the railroad “a fine object in the making,” its bridging 
and tunneling introducing “a multitude of picturesque traits 
into our pastoral scenery,’ Thoreau demurred that the Iron 
Horse, which required wood for fuel and for ties, had “browsed 
off all the woods on Walden shore” and “muddied the Boiling 
Spring with his foot.”** As an up-and-coming carrier of goods, 
that same Iron Horse was driving out the antediluvian river 
beasts—the canal boats—so that the locks of the canals were de- 
teriorating and “‘in a few years,” Thoreau wistfully remarked, 
“there will be an end of boating... .”’ (Wr, 1, 225) Ina sense, 
the river itself was being replaced; “‘its real vessels are railroad 
cars, and its true and main stream, flowing by an iron channel 
farther south, may be traced by a long line of vapor amid the 
hills... .”” (Wr, 1, go) 

Thoreau would not deny that the railroad was accomplish- 
ing much at the material level. He himself could feel a certain 
excitement in watching this sturdy servant of Commerce per- 
form its work. 


Here come your groceries, country; your rations, countrymen! .. . 
And here’s your pay for them! screams the countryman’s whistle; 
timber like long battering-rams going twenty miles an hour 
against the city’s walls, and chairs enough to seat all the weary and 
heavy-!: den that dwell within them. With such huge and lumber- 
ing civility the country hands a chair to the city. (Wr, 0, 128) 


He felt ‘refreshed and expanded” and “more like a citizen of 
the world” for seeing the freight trains rattle past, the goods 
“dispensing their odors all the way from Long Wharf to Lake 

138 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Walden Edition; Boston, 1906), 


11, 214. Hereinafter references to this work will be abbreviated Wr and incor- 
porated in the text. 
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Champlain,” reminding him of “foreign parts, of coral reefs, 
and Indian oceans, and tropical climes, and the extent of the 
globe.” (Wr, 1, 132) Indeed, what Thoreau saw of the railroad 
seems to have broadened his concept of commerce. Some years 
before he wrote A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 
ers, he had regarded the advertisements and market reports of 
commerce as “closely allied to nature” and “respectable in 
some measure as tide and meteorological tables are.” (Wr, 1, 
195) By the time he wrote Walden, he found richer qualities: 
“Commerce is unexpectedly confident and serene, alert, ad- 
venturous, and unwearied.” (Wr, 1, 132) Its “enterprise and 
bravery” were impressed upon him by the “steady and cheerful 
valor, .. . the three-o’clock-in-the-morning courage” of the men 
who worked on the cabless locomotive of the railroad snow- 
plow, “covered with snow and rime, their heads peering above 
the mould-board. . . .”(Wr, 11, 131-132) 

But much as commerce was accomplishing and respectable 
as it might be in itself, it was contaminated by what Thoreau 
called, in his Harvard commencement essay, “‘the commercial 
spirit’ —that is, an undue interest in trade, to the exclusion of 
higher concerns. (Wr, v1, 8) His sense of this ultimate inade- 
quacy of the railroad explains why, in so many passages, his 
praise rounds off into regret. Though it might seem as if, with 
the Iron Horse, ‘‘the earth had got a race now worthy to in- 
habit it,” still it would have to be admitted that “this travel- 
ling demigod, this cloud-compeller,” was often harnessed at 
the prompting of the profit motive. His “tramp and defiant 
snort” behind the snow-plow, his battle with the elements, 
drew from Thoreau a sigh: “If the enterprise were as heroic 
and commanding as it is protracted and unwearied!” (Wr, u, 
129-130) 

Thoreau’s attention eventually centered less upon the eco- 
nomic repercussions of the railroad and more upon its effects 
on the spirit and activity of people in general. He asked, 


Have not men improved somewhat in punctuality since the rail- 
road was invented? Do they not talk and think faster in the depot 
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than they did in the stage-office? There is something electrifying 
in the atmosphere of the former place. . . . To do things “railroad 
fashion” is now the by-word. . . . (Wr, I, 130-131) 


There were deeper effects, too: 


We have constructed a fate, an Atropos, that never turns aside. (Let 
that be the name of your engine.) Men are advertised that at a cer- 
tain hour and minute these bolts will be shot toward particular 
points of the compass; yet it interferes with no man’s business, 
and the children go to school on the other track. We live the stead- 
ier for it. We are all educated thus to be sons of Tell. The air is full 
of invisible bolts. Every path but your own is the path of fate. 
Keep on your own track, then. (Wr, 1, 131) 


Counterbalancing these influences were less approvable ones. 
Thoreau found that “in the railroad car we are inclined to 
spend more on luxury than on safety and convenience.”’ There 
was something demeaning about this effeminate travel; he de- 
clared he would rather “ride on earth in an ox cart, with a free 
circulation, than go to heaven in the fancy car of an excursion 
train and breathe a malaria all the way.” (Wr, 1, 40-41) The 
“fancy car’’ was probably a reference to the swivel seats and 
plush carpets of the first parlor car introduced on the Eastern 
Railroad (Boston to Salem) in 1846.** But despite his contempt 
for such creature comforts, and despite the insouciance of such 
lines as 

What’s the railroad to me? 

I never go to see 

Where it ends. 

It fills a few hollows, 

And makes banks for the swallows, 

It sets the sand a-blowing, 

And the blackberries a-growing, . . . 

(Wr, U1, 135-136) 


Thoreau was not actively hostile to the railroad, and did him- 
self “ride the cars” to Cape Cod, to Maine, to Canada. As he 


14 Young, “The .. . American Railway Passenger Car,” 61. 
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said on another occasion, he believed it better in general “to 
accept the advantages, though so dearly bought, which the in- 
vention and industry of mankind offer.” (Wr, 1, 44) Beneath 
these alternating tones, however, the continuing and consist- 
ent note in Thoreau’s remarks about the railroad is his mis- 
trust of the contemporary pursuit of material rather than spir- 
itual values. ““The whole enterprise of this nation . . . is not 
an upward, but a westward one, . . .” he wrote to Harrison 
Blake in 1853. (Wr, vi, 210) 

For the elaboration of this basic theme the railroad provid- 
ed factual substantiation, and for its literary expression fur- 
nished a reservoir of symbolic and allegorical possibilities. The 
engine, its bell or its whistle, conveniently symbolized the im- 
patient activity of the workaday world: 


This world is a place of business. What an infinite bustle! I am 
awaked almost every night by the panting of the locomotive. It in- 
terrupts my dreams. There is no sabbath. . . . I think that there is 
nothing, not even crime, more opposed to poetry, to philosophy, 
ay, to life itself, than this incessant business. (Wr, Iv, 456) 


The track appropriately stood for an individual's proper 
course of life—as it did in the previous passage on the locomo- 
tive as Atropos (“Keep on your own track, then.’”’). And the 
railroad’s plea of ‘“‘eminent domain,” under which it was em- 
powered to expropriate land necessary for right-of-way, could 
be used to point up the divine sanction each man had for lay- 
ing out his own right course: 


If they [railroad builders] have a charter from Massachusetts and 
—what is of much more importance—from Heaven, to travel the 
course and in the fashion they do, I have a charter, though it be 
from Heaven alone, to travel the course I do,—to take the necessary 


lands and pay the damages. It is by the grace of God in both cases. 
(Wr, vil, 63) 


‘Track could also signify one’s progress in realizing the under- 
lying nature of the universe, in comprehending what was truly 
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sublime and noble: “The universe constantly and obediently 
answers to our conceptions; whether we travel fast or slow, the 
track is laid for us.” (Wr, u, 108) With the same image also 
Thoreau symbolically indicated his own ambition—to “be a 
track-repairer somewhere in the orbit of the earth.” (Wr, 11, 
128) 

Thoreau made apt literary use of still another feature of the 
railroad. The current word sleeper for railroad tie gave him 
an opportunity to embody in allegorical form his fears that 
material progress was lulling man into a dangerous kind of 
sleep, an unawareness of life’s spiritual potentialities: 


We do not ride on the railroad; it rides upon us. Did you ever 
think what those sleepers are that underlie the railroad? Each one 
is aman, an Irishman, or a Yankee man. The rails are laid on them, 
and they are covered with sand, and the cars run smoothly over 
them. They are sound sleepers, I assure you. .. . / And when they 
run over a man that is walking in his sleep, a supernumerary sleep- 
er in the wrong position, and wake him up, they suddenly stop the 
cars, and make a hue and cry about it, as if this were an exception. 
I am glad to know that it takes a gang of men for every five miles 
to keep the sleepers down and level in their beds as it is, for this is 
a sign that they may sometime get up again. (Wr, II, 102-103) 


Even his use of railroad imagery reveals the pervasive am- 
bivalence of Thoreau’s attitude—an ambivalence which re- 
sulted from appraising the railroad at two different levels: 
performance and purpose. Thoreau admired the vigor, and 
even bravery, with which it undertook its work. But it offered 
at best an “improved means to an unimproved end.” (Wr, 0, 
58) The purpose it served was almost entirely material — 
therefore unworthy of man’s best efforts. Yet man’s best ef- 
forts were being poured into it. Emerson, too, had regarded 
material values, rather than mechanization per se, as the real 
threat. But, unlike Thoreau, Emerson had taken reassurance 
from what he envisaged as the benevolent superintendence of 
a cosmic force. For Thoreau the railroad was not so much 
symptom and product of cosmic benevolence as the product of 
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man and a symptom of man’s interests and values. Certain 
eager and busy men had invented the locomotive; others had 
brought the railroad into important use; and the indication 
was that still others would magnify it until we should one day 
find (as Emerson expressed it) that 


Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.*5 


That the railroad should be regarded with such public favor 
was, for Thoreau, an indication of the grossly material values 
held by that public. 


III 


Hawthorne was not much interested in the physical aspect 
of the railroad. His first mention of it—in a notebook of 1836 
—made no comment on the new track along which he had been 
walking, but recorded an interest only in a place where the 
workmen had drilled through rock and struck water. “It 
looked as if the water were contained within the rock.”?* In 
the volumes published during Hawthorne’s life, references to 
the railroad are concentrated in two works. The first of these, 
‘The Celestial Railroad”’ (1843), seems to have drawn togeth- 
er diversified observations and speculations made over a peri- 
od of years. 

In an early essay on “Ancient Pilgrims” for the American 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge (1836), he 
had mused that, should pilgrimages be established in America, 
a person would probably perform his journey in a stage coach 
or even in a railroad car. But such a pilgrim would have “‘earth- 
ly cares” instead of “heavenly meditations” on his mind, and 
he concluded that a pilgrimage thus brought up to date 
“would be as dull as a trip to Saratoga Springs.’”’*" A pilgrim- 


15 “Ode Inscribed to W. H. Channing,” Works, 1x, 78. 


16 The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Riverside Edition; Boston, 
1883), 1x, 34. Hereinafter references to this work will be incorporated in the 
text and indicated by the abbreviation CW. 


17 Arlin Turner, Hawthorne as Editor (University, La., 1941), 105. 
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age by rail, of course, became the central device in ““The Celes- 
tial Railroad.” One would like to think that Saratoga suggest- 
ed Vanity Fair. 

When the Eastern Railroad from Boston to Salem opened 
in August, 1838, Hawthorne was in western Massachusetts. 
But as he rode that line during the next few years, two of its 
features may have prompted his imagination. First, much of 
the track was laid on causeways and fills through the coastal 
marshes; second, the line did not actually enter Boston but 
terminated opposite the city, across that part of the harbor 
formed by the mouth of the Charles and Mystic Rivers. Pas- 
sengers traversed the harbor on a ferry, advertised (like that 
in “The Celestial Railroad”) as taking only three minutes."* 
The extension northward of the Salem end of the line by tun- 
neling under Washington and Essex Streets may have been the 


specific hint (if a specific hint was needed) for the tunneling 
of the Hill Difficulty in Hawthorne's story. 

His intention in writing “The Celestial Railroad” was to 
satirize Transcendentalism and the new “liberal” theology of 


the Unitarians which seemed to shrug aside traditional Cal- 
vinism’s concern with sin. The vehicle of the satire was a mod- 
ernized Pilgrim’s Progress. The anxieties that Christian had 
suffered are glossed over and the obstacles along his route to 
the Celestial City are reduced to the status of entertaining 
scenery for a nineteenth-century gentleman who sets out up- 
on this once-arduous journey at his ease in a railroad coach. 
He is accompanied on this journey by Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
one of the directors of the railroad and a man who expatiates 
warmly upon the advantages of this new method of travel. 
Apollyon, Christian’s former enemy, now acts as engineer, ap- 
propriately surrounded by the smoke and sparks so typical of 
the locomotives of the 1830's and early 1840’s. Numerous sub- 
jects of Beelzebub have been hired to attend to baggage, to 
gather fuel, and to feed the fireboxes of the locomotives. The 


18 Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion (New York, 1848), Map 
no. 3 (p. 27) and description of East Boston (p. 29). 
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destination of the train, of course, turns out to be not the Ce- 
lestial City but the River of Death, and beyond that, presum- 
ably Hell itself. 

For the purpose of contrasting the severe religious disci- 
pline of Bunyan’s allegory with what he felt was the relaxed 
and worldly attitude of his own day, Hawthorne’s choice of 
railroad travel to replace a pilgrimage on foot may seem an 
obvious one. But the usefulness of this device goes further than 
the patent contrast. Hawthorne was able to suggest the false 
promise of this easy way to Heaven by employing in his nar- 
ration the optimistic manner and glib phrasing of contempo- 
rary railroad prospectuses or of such travel guide-books as A p- 
pleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion. Also, during his 
residence at Concord he may have made mental notes on the 
activity of the promoters of Fitchburg stock or on that increas- 
ing exuberance of the townspeople which Emerson had noted 
as the railroad line drew closer and closer. The expansive tones 
of railroad fever are unmistakable in “the new railroad brings 
with it great trade and a constant influx of strangers [to Vanity 
Fair]; . . . the capitalists of the city are among the largest stock- 
holders.” (CW, 1, 224-225) And the journalistic praise of any 
new commercial venture is heard in 


This very neat and spacious edifice is erected on the site of the little 
wicket gate, which formerly, as all old pilgrims will recollect, stood 
directly across the highway, and, by its inconvenient narrowness, 
was a great obstruction to the traveller of liberal mind and ex- 
pansive stomach. (CW, 1, 213-214) 


Over and above the stylistic suggestions of a dubious pro- 
motion scheme, Hawthorne managed to introduce certain om- 
inous overtones that prepare the reader for the fatal denoue- 
ment. Here again the railroad of his day offered him rich pos- 
sibilities. The pasteboard tickets are declared much more con- 
venient than Christian’s antique roll of parchment, but the 
narrator uneasily qualifies this by remarking, “Whether they 
will be as readily received at the gate of the Celestial City I de- 
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cline giving an opinion.” (CW, 1, 214) Later, though most of 
the passengers choose to ignore the danger as they rattle merri- 
ly along a causeway in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the 
reader is made aware that “had the engine run off the track,— 
a catastrophe, it is whispered, by no means unprecedented,— 
the bottomless pit, if there be any such place, would undoubt- 
edly have received us.” (CW, 11, 221) The overtone of danger- 
ous insecurity would be apparent to Hawthorne's contempo- 
raries. The roadbeds, usually built with the least possible ex- 
penditure of materials or labor, were often so narrow and the 
ties so short that the track rocked beneath a train.’® Readers 
would be well aware of the frequency of derailments on ter- 
restrial American railroads. Though iron rails wore unevenly 
and broke unpredictably steel rails were not introduced un- 
til after the Civil War.?° Once any accident had overturned a 
car, the pot-bellied heating stoves almost invariably set it afire. 

Another “‘convenient” and “‘agreeable” feature of this trip, 
also with ominous significance, is the fact that Hawthorne’s 
travellers, unlike Christian, do not have to carry their burdens; 
they merely hand them over to Beelzebub’s underlings who 
stow them snugly in the baggage car. But the reader who re- 
members that Christian’s burden consisted of his guilt and 
that (as Hawthorne reminds one) it fell from his back when he 
contemplated the Cross, senses the implication in the apparent- 
ly casual remark that these burdens “‘as I was assured, would 
be delivered to their respective owners at the journey’s end.” 
(CW, 11, 215) 

Hawthorne's second literary picture of the railroad—in 
Chapter xvi in The House of the Seven Gables—was built 
around a much more unified set of impressions than was ““The 
Celestial Railroad.”” Hawthorne’s notebook for May 5, 1850, 
mentions that he left Portsmouth by the Portsmouth and Con- 
cord (New Hampshire) Railroad. Some distance inland, at 
South Newmarket (erroneously referred to as ‘““Newcastle”’ in 

19 Kirkland, 1, 296. 

20 Kirkland, 11, 382-383. 
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the notebook), that route intersected the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. There Hawthorne got off and waited for a train 
south to Boston. His observations of the surroundings, first as 
he waited and then as he rode in a B & M coach, constitute the 
notebooks’ only extended commentary on any railroad. (CW, 
1x, 368-370) Near the way-station Hawthorne noted “a black, 
large, old, wooden church, with a square tower, and broken 
windows’ and “‘a farm-house of the old style, with a long slop- 
ing roof, and as black as the church.” But most of all he was 
struck by the loneliness of this little huddle of buildings, and 
how, when the train swept on out of sight of those who re- 
mained behind, “‘a solitude of hours again [brooded] over the 
station-house.” In contrast to this was the liveliness aboard the 
train, with vendors hawking newspapers and candy, “a party 
of girls, playing at ball with a young man,” and “passengers de- 
parting and entering, at each new station.” All in all, it was “a 
scene of stirring life, with which a person who had been wait- 
ing long for the train to come might find it difficult at once to 
amalgamate himself.’ 

Several months later, when he was writing The House of 
the Seven Gables, Hawthorne embodied these observations in 
“The Flight of Two Owls.” In this chapter, Hepzibah and Clif- 
ford, after discovering the death of Judge Pyncheon, leave the 
gloomy shelter of the old house, board a train, and are borne 
into what was, for these two owls, the strange and uncomfort- 
able daylight of mid-nineteenth-century America. Gazing for 
the first time from the window of a train, they feel the sensa- 
tions Emerson had felt nearly twenty years before when he re- 
marked that “the very permanence of matter seems compro- 
mised’’: 


The spires of meeting-houses seemed set adrift from their founda- 
tions; the broad-based hills glided away. Everything was unfixed 
from its age-long rest, and moving at whirlwind speed in a direc- 
tion opposite to their own. (CW, 111, 304) 


This desperate flight into a strange world, even though its 
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whirling diversity of scenery cannot efface from Hepzibah’s 
mind the mental image of the seven-gabled house on Pyncheon 
Street, is an attempted “flight into life.” Hawthorne made this 
explicit in his description of the train and of the other pas- 
sengers. The bell, first of all, “rang out its hasty peal, so well 
expressing the brief summons which life vouchsafes to us in its 
hurried career.” Once aboard the train, “after so long es- 
trangement from everything that the world acted or enjoyed, 
they [were] drawn into the great current of human life, and 
were swept away with it, as by the suction of fate itself.” (CW, 
i11, 303) The activities of the other passengers are inventoried, 
just as Hawthorne had observed them on the B & M, and are 
summarized: “Sleep; sport; business; graver or lighter study; 
and the common and inevitable movement onward! It was 
life itself!” (CW, 111, 305) 

Nor is the atmosphere in the coach unfriendly: there is a 
social spirit, a sort of comradeship. “New people continually 
entered. Old acquaintances—for such they soon grew to be, in 
this rapid current of affairs—continually departed.” (CW, 11, 
305) Though Hepzibah now felt herself “more apart from 
human kind” than even in the Pyncheon house, Clifford's 
“poignant sympathies were all aroused. He caught the color 
of what was passing about him, and threw it back more vividly 
than he received it, but mixed, nevertheless, with a lurid and 
portentous hue.” He engages energetically in conversation 
with an old gentleman across the aisle. For the first time in 
thirty years his “thoughts gush up and find words ready for 
them.” (CW, 111, 311) He is elated partly because a great weight 
has been lifted from his mind by Judge Pyncheon’s death and 
partly because he feels himself now mingling in real life. Hep- 
zibah regards their flight as unreal and dreamlike, but Clifford 
declares he has ‘‘never been awake before.’ He urges Hepzi- 
bah, preoccupied with thoughts of the gloomy old house, to 
“let such things slip aside. Here we are, in the world, Hepzi- 
bah!—in the midst of life!—in the throng of our fellow-beings!”’ 
(CW, 11, 304-305) 
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But this escape of Hepzibah and Clifford is illusory; the past 
has too strong a hold on them. As Clifford and his sister alight 
at a solitary way-station (the “Newcastle” of the notebook), 
Clifford’s elated mood dissolves and “the train—with all the 
life of its interior’’—glides away and vanishes in the distance. 
‘The world had fled away from these two wanderers. They 
gazed drearily about them.” (CW, 11, 315) 

If one considers how it enhances the effect of the episode, 
this flight by train was probably the best device Hawthorne 
could have employed. It brings Clifford and Hepzibah face to 
face with a cross-section of contemporary life more abruptly 
than would their simply fleeing on foot from the old streets of 
Salem into the new, and on a broader scale than would their 
taking a coach. The novelty—and for Hepzibah, the unreality 
—of the trip suggests how wide a gap has opened between them 
and the world of their fellow-beings. Despite Clifford's excited 
declarations to the gimlet-eyed gentleman across the aisle, both 
he and Hepzibah are shown ill-adapted to communicate with 
it. 


There is no evidence for assuming that either the satiric dis- 
trust which marks ““The Celestial Railroad” or the seeming 
approval in The House of the Seven Gables expresses Haw- 
thorne’s own attitude toward the railroad. Completely and 
impersonally, he subdued the railroad to the literary purpose 
at hand. 


What made the railroad useful to all three of these writers 
was not merely that it had an impact upon an author but that 
he could assume its similar impact upon his readers. He could 
rely upon their acquaintance with certain characteristics of the 
locomotive, upon their knowledge of the railroad’s accom- 
plishments, and upon certain associations with the railroad 
and certain attitudes toward it. Thus Emerson had only to 
mention how the railroad was opening up the West, in order 
to prove its perhaps unintentional benefits. Thoreau had only 
to describe the railroad snowplow in order to establish the 
groundwork for elaborating upon three-o’clock-in-the-morn- 
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ing courage. Hawthorne’s audience was familiar enough with 
the camaraderie of the day-coach to sense that in The House of 
the Seven Gables the train in one way represented the living 
current of contemporary society. 

Each of these three writers showed himself an interested ob- 
server of particular features of the pre-Civil War railroad—the 
design of its rolling stock, the layout of its roadbed, and its 
methods of operation—as well as of the attendant “railroad fe- 
ver.” Whether approving or disapproving of the railroad, each 
regarded it as a significant and symptomatic part of American 
life. And each converted the railroad to his own literary use. 
Emerson, evolving a philosophical description of the universe, 
drew upon the railroad for evidence and illustration to up- 
hold his transcendentalist views of a benevolent World-Soul. 
Hawthorne, by converting the railroad into allegory in one 
work, satirized the optimism of the Unitarian and transcen- 
dentalist attitude; in another work, by making a railroad jour- 
ney the symbol for the main current of American life, he 
dramatized the social isolation of two of his characters. Tho- 
reau, writing essays of moral philosophy and social criticism, 
availed himself of the railroad both as symbol and allegory to 
condemn the low and material aims of the period. The effec- 
tiveness with which the railroad was made to fulfill these di- 
verse uses demonstrates that it was not resorted to as a merely 
“literary” decoration or ornament, but actually prompted the 
reflection of these writers and was genuinely woven into the 
fabric of their creative thought. 





THE RISE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


MURRAY S. STEDMAN, JR., AND 
SUSAN W. STEDMAN 


EGINNING with triumphs in the cities half a century 
B ago, the Democratic party has now become the dominant 
political organization of Rhode Island. Today the Democrats 
usually control all state-wide elective offices. In the General 
Assembly, only the Senate is normally Republican, and then 
by the smallest of margins. 

Of great importance is the fact that the political trend in 
Rhode Island has been reflected (but by no means duplicated) 
in the other New England states. While less Democratic in 
presidential elections than Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have increasingly turned from the Republican 
party. New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont have, in general, 
given an increasing percentage of the two-party vote in presi- 
dential elections to Democratic candidates since 1896. An ex- 
planation of the reasons for this long-term trend in Rhode Is- 
land may, therefore, throw light on the causes of similar tend- 
encies in the other New England states. 

Like the rest of New England, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, as it is officially called, had a long tradition 
of Republicanism. Some idea of the magnitude of the change 
during the last generation can be gained from a glance at pres- 
idential elections. From the period of national party realign- 
ment following the “era of good feeling” until the Civil War, 
Rhode Island went Democratic only twice. These occasions 
were the elections of 1836 and 1852, when the state supported 
Van Buren and Pierce, respectively. 

In 1912 the voters gave Wilson a plurality of the vote. It 
was not until 1928 that the state again supported a Democratic 
presidential candidate. From 1928 through 1948 the Demo- 
crats have enjoyed, in general, increasing majorities. 

After the election of 1920, the Democrats—the second major 
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party at that time—made steady gains. In this respect Rhode 
Island paralleled the national trend which began in 1924. 
While nationally the high point of New Deal strength was 
reached in 1936, Rhode Island is one of the few states in which 
Democratic power did not decrease following the Roosevelt- 
Landon contest. In 1948 the Truman electors received fifty- 
eight per cent of the two-party vote in Rhode Island.* 

In gubernatorial contests, which often reflect the strength 
of state machines more satisfactorily than presidential races, 
the pattern of Democratic triumph has been similar. From the 
time of its appearance in Rhode Island in 1856 until 1932 the 
Republican party ordinarily controlled the governorship. Dur- 
ing the period 1856-1932 the Republicans lost gubernatorial 
elections only twelve times. (Until 1914 such elections were 
annual affairs.) 

Since 1932 the Republicans have won only once, in 1938, 
when William H. Vanderbilt defeated a divided and disorgan- 
ized Democratic party. During this time Democratic plurali- 
ties have grown from 31,036 in 1932 to 73,615 in 1948. The 
former governor (now United States Senator), John O. Pastore, 
has proved to be the greatest vote-getter in the history of Rhode 
Island Democracy. 

Rhode Island, which in 1940 was ninety-two per cent ur- 
banized, has today seven cities and thirty-two towns.’ Provi- 


dence, the largest of the cities, had a population of 254,000; 
West Greenwich, then the smallest town, possessed only 500 
inhabitants. Some two-thirds of the people of the state lived 
within five miles of the State House in Providence.* The cities 
and towns are the customary units used in measuring voting 
activity, since their boundaries are relatively stable and since 


1 For a general comparison of national and state trends, see Louis H. Bean, 
How to Predict Elections (New York, 1948), 79, 182, 324-328. 

2 Unless otherwise noted, all statistics on population and home ownership 
are from the Sixteenth Census of the United States. Most of the voting figures 
have been taken from the convenient compilations in the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin Almanac, 1920-1949; the others are from official city and town election 
board reports. 


3 First Annual Report of the State Planning Board for the Year 1935, 16. 
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the five counties of the state are in actuality merely judicial, 
not legislative, areas. The various voting districts have been 
changed so frequently that they are inadequate for purposes 
of political analysis. 

Inspection of voting in the cities and towns shows that the 
year 1920 represented the high point of Republican strength 
in this century. In that year not a single town or city went 
Democratic. Twenty-eight years later the Democrats had 
gained control of sixteen of the cities and towns in presiden- 
tial elections, with pluralities sufficient to carry the state. With 
the exception of the city of Cranston and the suburban town 
of East Providence, the communities which remained Repub- 
lican after 1920 were the smallest in the entire state. 

But the control of the state cannot be sought in terms of a 
large city versus small town vote. Such a contest would be ri- 
diculously uneven. Like the Democrats, the Republicans de- 
rive the bulk of their vote from the largest cities and towns. In 
1920, some seventy per cent of the Republican presidential 
vote came from the nine largest communities; in 1948, the 
Democrats received seventy-three per cent of their total vote 
from these same localities. The balance of political power, in 
terms of votes, is to be explained by the shifts of voter loyalty 
in the principal cities. What are the outstanding factors in this 
change of allegiance? 

In the last one hundred years the ethnic composition of 
Rhode Island has undergone revolutionary changes. The 
group which followed Roger Williams to Providence in 1636 
was English. From the time of the founding of the common- 
wealth until late in the nineteenth century, the Yankee-Eng- 
lish group enjoyed fairly complete domination of political 
and economic activities in Rhode Island. Overwhelmingly Re- 
publican in politics, this group remains a sizable minority 
which still dominates large scale industry, banking, and in- 
surance; it has, however, lost political control of the state with 
the rise of the Democratic party during the present century. 

In 1850 the state had a population of 148,000, of which 
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eighty-four per cent had been born in the United States. By 
1g00, when the population had reached 429,000, only sixty- 
eight per cent had been born in this country. In 1850 the for- 
eign born came primarily from Ireland; by 1875 strong cur- 
rents of French-Canadian, Swedish, and Portuguese immi- 
grants were noticeable; by the turn of the century Italian im- 
migration had become substantial. 

After 1900 immigration came for the most part from south- 
ern Europe. The census of 1920 showed that persons of ‘“‘for- 
eign stock” (foreign born plus native born of mixed or foreign 
parentage) accounted for some seventy per cent of the entire 
population. By 1930 the native whites of native parentage ac- 
counted for 30.7 per cent of the state’s population of 687,497. 
Italy, French Canada, Great Britain, and Ireland were the 
countries of origin for the largest groups of foreign stock. 

The census of 1940 did not classify people by foreign stock. 
In that year, however, some 19.3 per cent of the population of 
713,346 were found to have been born in foreign countries. 
The leading countries of origin for foreign born were French 
Canada, Italy, England, Ireland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, 
and Russia. Negroes accounted for only 1.5 per cent of the 
state’s population. Immigration into Rhode Island from for- 
eign countries hit its peak about 1910; in the last twenty years 
it has been reduced to a trickle. 

The political significance of this tremendous influx of im- 
migrants lies in the fact that many of the national groups have 
stayed together, settling in definite areas and continuing to 
some degree the cultural and language patterns of their home- 
lands. They have presented natural targets for the political 
parties. The evidence supports the view that it is the Demo- 
cratic party which has largely won the struggle to capture 
a majority of the voces of the most recently arrived groups. 
This successful ethnic channeling of votes explains in part the 
rise and present ascendancy of the Democratic party in Rhode 
Island. 


By and large, the higher the proportion of foreign born 
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whites and foreign stock in any town or city, the more sub- 
stantially Democratic its vote is likely to be. Table I compares , 
the proportion by which cities and towns went Democratic in 
the 1948 presidential election with the proportion of foreign 
born. A more precise way of expressing this relationship, cor- 
relation by the rank method,‘ shows that these two series have 
a high degree of association: the coefficient of correlation is .88. 


TABLE I 


Foreign Born White Population, Tenancy, and Voting 
in Rhode Island Cities and Towns 
Democratic Foreign Born Percentage of 
Percentage of as Percentage of Dwellings 


Two-Party Vote Total Population Tenant Occupied 
Town or City (1948) (1940) (1940) 
Scituate 24.0 6.1 41.1 
Little Compton 25.8 10.3 28.5 
Exeter 26.0 4-7 45-3 
New Shoreham 28.6 5s 23.1 
Foster 29.9 27.4 
No. Kingstown 34-7 3 46.6 
Glocester 35.2 38.3 
Middletown 36.1 , 36.6 
Jamestown 36.8 38.1 
Narragansett 37-7 
Warwick 39.2 37-9 
Hopkinton 39-4 44-3 
Charlestown 39.6 46.7 
So. Kingstown 40.0 
Barrington 40.4 
Cranston 41.2 
Richmond $1.3 
W. Greenwich 41.8 
Tiverton 42.5 16.7 
Portsmouth 42.8 15-7 
E. Greenwich 43.4 16.7 
E. Providence 19-3 15.6 
No. Smithfield 50.5 17.9 


4In the rank method of correlation, the degree of relationship is deter- 
mined by the relative position in each series of each value. To illustrate, when 
correlating voting with the proportion of foreign born, the thirty-nine cities 
and towns of Rhode Island are ranked according to the percentages by which 
they went Democratic and then according to the proportion of foreign born. In 
other words, we give rank number one to the most Democratic city or town and 
rank number two to the second most Democratic city or town. The cities and 
towns are then ranked in the same way for foreign born population. From these 
two sets of ranks, the degree of relationship is measured. Since 1.0 would mean 
a perfect relationship or unity, it can be seen that a relationship of more than 
8o is high. 
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Newport 51. 13.3 60.7 
Lincoln 51. 23.3 60.6 
Coventry 52. 15.0 49-2 
Smithfield 54- 20.0 48.1 
Westerly 55> 18.2 52.2 
Burrillville 58. 15.2 59-7 
No. Providence 50. 23.4 47-1 
Pawtucket 2. 22.6 68.1 
Warren 34-5 20.3 59.8 
Cumberland 54.6 21.0 53-5 
Johnston 15.6 19.7 46.7 
W. Warwick 15 19.9 62.8 
Providence 6. 20.2 72.2 
Bristol 56.6 24.3 58.6 
Woonsocket 39.! 24.3 76.6 
Central Falls r, 24.5 80.8 

The inference should not be made that it is necessarily or 
only the foreign born themselves who vote for the Democratic 
party. Many of them are not naturalized and cannot vote. How- 
ever, those areas with large concentrations of foreign born are 
precisely the areas where second or third generation descend- 
ants of immigrants have congregated. In Central Falls, for 
instance, which gave the Democratic party 71.5 per cent of 
the two-party vote in 1948, some eighty-three per cent of the 
population was classified as foreign stock by the 1930 census.° 
Woonsocket, which voted 69.5 per cent Democratic, is virtual- 
ly a French-Canadian mill town, where French is still the or- 
dinary language of homes and stores. In 1930 the city’s popu- 
lation was about eighty per cent of foreign stock.* 

At the other end of the scale are six towns, usually solidly 
Republican, which gave the Democrats only from twenty-four 
to thirty-four per cent of their vote. For these towns the per- 
centages of foreign born in 1940 ranged from 4.7 to 14.0. 

Another factor of importance in explaining the rise of the 
Democratic party in Rhode Island is economic status. The 
most recently arrived national groups—French Canadians, 
Portuguese, Italians—are generally fairly low down on the 
economic ladder. Groups which arrived earlier, such as the 
Irish, occupy relatively favorable positions. 

5 Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population, m1, Part 2, 767. 

8 Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population, 11, Part 2, 767. 
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Table I, which uses tenancy as one measure of the general 
economic status of the population, shows that there is con- 
siderable overlapping between the degree of prosperity and 
the density of foreign born. It can be seen that the two towns 
which gave the Democratic party the highest percentages of 
their vote are also those which had the greatest proportion of 
foreign born and the lowest economic status on the basis of 
home ownership or property ownership. The relationship be- 
tween voting and the degree of tenancy is almost as high as 
that between ethnic origin and voting. The coefficient of cor- 
relation between these two factors is .81. 

The Democratic party derives much of its strength from the 
mill towns of the state. The three principal industries of 
Rhode Island are textiles, metal and machinery manufacture, 
and jewelry. Of these three groups, the textile industry em- 
ploys by far the greatest number of workers. While most of the 
metal and machine tool works are in Providence, Pawtucket, 
and Cranston, the textile mills are fairly widely spread 
throughout Providence County. 

The textile industry is primarily located in the sixteen 
towns and cities which are now fairly consistently Democratic 
and which have the highest percentages of foreign born and 
foreign stock. In many of these towns the textile mills domi- 
nate economic life. For instance, in North Providence, a high- 
ly developed suburban and industrial town which gave the 
Democrats 60.7 per cent of the two-party vote in 1948, some 
seventy per cent of those employed work in the textile mills. 
Burrillville, with ninety per cent of its workers employed in 
textiles, gave the Democrats fifty-eight per cent of its vote; 
Cumberland, with seventy per cent of its workers in textiles, 
returned 64.6 per cent of its vote for the Democratic party. 

No analysis of Rhode Island would be complete without a 
look at Providence, capital city which contained some thirty- 
five per cent of the state’s population. Clearly, majorities 
rolled up in this city are crucial in determining the way a 
state-wide election will go. 
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The general relationship between the numbers of foreign- 
born whites and voting Democratic, which was observed to ex- 
ist throughout the state, also exists in Providence. Ward thir- 
teen, which has the highest proportion of foreign born, nor- 
mally produces the greatest Democratic majority in the city. 
In the mayoralty election of 1948, this ward gave 78.2 per cent 
of its votes to the Democratic candidate. 

At the other end of the scale in voting Democratic are wards 
two and nine. Ward two forms the best residential area of the 
city. With the lowest percentage of foreign born and a high 
number of Yankee-English, it returns the lowest Democratic 
vote. Ward nine, although it has a fairly sizable percentage of 
foreign born, returns the second smallest Democratic vote. 

When economic status is determined by the “condition of 
dwellings” as found in the 1940 census, it is clear that wards 
two and nine enjoy the highest living conditions. The very 
poorest wards are not those which return the greatest Demo- 
cratic majorities, although they vote consistently Democratic. 
Democratic strength is centered in those wards of middling 
prosperity. It is in these same wards that the greatest percent- 
ages of foreign born are found. 

The tendency of the newest citizens of the state to vote Dem- 
ocratic is in part the result of long and successful wooing un- 
dertaken by the Democratic party. This process goes back 
more than one hundred years. The first group to be affected 
was the Irish. 

The growth of the Catholic Irish in Rhode Island has been 
phenomenal. In 1820 it was reported that there were only sev- 
en Catholics in Providence, but by 1827 the population was 
sufficiently large to warrant sending a petition to Bishop Fen- 
wick of Boston to ask for a resident priest.’ 

The great influx of Irish immigrants following the 1842 
famine aroused considerable criticism in the land of Roger 
Williams. Although Rhode Island had a long tradition of re- 


7 Joseph Brennan, Social Conditions in Industrial Rhode Island: 1820-1860 
(Washington, 1940), 63. 
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ligious tolerance, the Catholicism of the new immigrants was 
subjected to bitter and violent attack. Politically, there were 
two results: short-lived nativist, anti-Catholic parties flour- 
ished briefly in the 1850's; secondly, the Irish Catholics were 
practically driven by the Whigs and the Nativists into the 
ranks of the Democratic party.* 

Criticism of their religion by the dominant Yankee-English 
group in the 1840's and 1850's meant that the Irish immigrants 
tended to identify both political and religious loyalty with the 
Democratic party. Overtones of this feeling still persist today. 

The situation is by no means similar with groups which ar- 
rived after the tide of Irish immigration had ebbed. The tend- 
ency for French Canadians and Italians to identify politics 
with religion has been far less strong. This may in part be at- 
tributed to the fact that the violent and open attacks on Cathol- 
icism of one hundred years ago have not been duplicated. At 
the present time nearly sixty per cent of the total population 
of the state are said to be affiliated with the Roman Catholic 
Church.’ 

An important political factor in the rise of the Democratic 
party was the battle for equal suffrage. It was a struggle by non- 
property owners and the foreign born to gain access to the bal- 
lot. In this historic contest the Democratic party usually sided 
with those who wished to liberalize the suffrage. 

Early in the history of the towns which were eventually to 
be combined as the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations there was agitation to give the franchise to all free- 
holders. At first the franchise was limited to the possessors of 
full purchase rights (one hundred acres); but by 1658 it was 
given to all men who owned land.*° 

During the eighteenth century the numbers of freemen in- 


8 The high point of Know-Nothing strength was reached in 1855. The move- 
ment was shortly thereafter absorbed by the new Republican party. 

9 A recent official report of Roman Catholic Church membership in Rhode 
Island puts the figure at 427,364. 

10 Irving B. Richman, Rhode Island Its Making and Its Meaning (New York, 
1908), 314; also William Kirk, editor, A Modern City (Chicago, 1909), 142. 
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creased so rapidly that the General Assembly began to regulate 
the franchise of the towns by defining freemen. By an act of 
1724 they were defined as possessors of lands to the value of one 
hundred pounds or forty shillings annual rental. The eldest 
sons of such freemen could vote. In 1798 the qualifications were 
translated into United States currency to read $134 of real es- 
tate or a yearly rental of $7." 

The real estate qualification barred a large percentage of the 
people from voting. In 1790, one of eleven, in 1832, one out of 
fifteen inhabitants was a freeman. The population of Provi- 
dence in 1832 stood at 18,600, of whom only 1,200 were free- 
men.'? Some manufacturers and traders were not qualified to 
vote, since they owned no real estate.** 

After 1829 the battle to extend the suffrage began in dead 
earnest, culminating in the ill-fated Dorr Rebellion of 1842. 
The Democrats espoused suffrage reform, while the National 
Republicans and later the Whigs opposed it. To get the im- 
migrant vote the Democrats, as the minority party, were forced 
to endorse liberal ideas." 

While the Dorr Rebellion was unsuccessful as a coup d'état, 
it did force the adoption of a new constitution to replace the 
Royal Charter of 1663. The new constitution permitted adult 
male citizens to vote after one year’s residence if they met the 
property qualification (retained from the act of 1724). For those 
who could not meet the property qualification it was possible 
to vote after residence of two years and payment of taxes of at 
least one dollar per year. This was further qualified, however, 
since it applied only to “every male native citizen.” In addi- 


tion, only real estate owners could vote on financial proposi- 
tions at town meetings and only real estate owners could vote 
for members of the Providence city council.® 

Under the constitution of 1842 naturalized citizens could 


11 Kirk, A Modern City, 142-143. 

12 4 Modern City, 143. 

13 Brennan, Social Conditions in Industrial Rhode Island: 1820-1860, 157. 
14 Social Conditions in Industrial Rhode Island: 1820-1860, 160. 

15 Constitution of Rhode Island, Art. Ul, sec. 2. 
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vote only by acquiring real estate. This restriction, not re- 
moved until the adoption of Amendment vii on April 4, 1888, 
stirred up considerable animosity on which the Democratic 
party capitalized. The same Amendment—named after Sena- 
tor.-Bourn of Bristol—also provided that no non-real-estate 
owner could vote for members of a city council in any city of 
the state. Since this restriction had previously applied only to 
Providence, its inclusion in broader terminology in Amend- 
ment vil meant that many voters who had previously voted in 
city council elections were deprived of suffrage hitherto en- 
joyed.** 

After the Bourn Amendment, the tendency was for cities to 
elect Democratic mayors and Republican city councils. From 
1896 to 1906 in Providence the average vote for mayor was 20,- 
435, while that for aldermen (the upper house of the council) 
averaged only 8,163. This meant that nearly sixty per cent of 
those who could vote for mayor were disfranchised in council- 
manic elections." 

Amendment xx, adopted on November 6, 1928, modified 
the situation for the cities but not for the towns. Upon com- 
pletion of two years of residence any citizen of the United 
States could vote for all civil officers and on all questions, with 
the exception that non-property owners could not vote on tax 
or money questions in the towns.** 

The effects of this amendment were felt at the next local 
elections. While in 1930 the Republicans kept control of the 
General Assembly, they lost control of the city councils in 
Central Falls, Providence, and Woonsocket. This was the first 
time in the history of Providence that Democrats had control 
of both branches of the city council.*® (Under the 1940 charter 
Providence set up a unicameral council.) 

With the suffrage problem virtually settled, the Democrats 

16 Charles Carrol, Three Centuries of Democracy (New York, 1932), 11, 656. 

17 Kirk, A Modern City, 152. 

18 Constitution of Rhode Island, Amendment xx, sec. 1. 

19 Providence Journal, Nov. 5, 1930. 
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have since the early 1930’s concentrated their attention upon 
the state Senate. Because of severe urban underrepresenta- 
tion, the Democrats do not ordinarily control the Senate even 
though they now usually control both the governorship and 
the House. To date, all attempts to hold a constitutional con- 
vention with the aim of reapportioning Senate seats so as to 
reflect population more adequately have failed. The most re- 
cent failure occurred during the 1949 legislative session. With 
twenty-two Republican and twenty-two Democratic senators, 
the latter held control through the possible vote of the lieu- 
tenant governor in case of a tie. The abstention of one Demo- 
cratic senator made it impossible to take the preliminary steps 
for holding a constitutional convention.”® The Democrats may 
be expected, however, to press for reapportionment whenever 
their strength in the General Assembly makes such an effort 
appear warranted. 


From this analysis it is possible to draw several principal 
conclusions. The Democratic party has been dramatically gain- 
ing in strength since 1920. If the state Senate accurately re- 


flected population, the Democrats would today have the same 
degree of control over the state government that they exercise 
over the governments of the principal cities. 

In general the tendency for the poorer groups to vote Dem- 
ocratic has been marked for some years. There has been an in- 
creasingly stronger tendency for recently arrived national 
groups to vote Democratic. This trend, in evidence by at least 
1924, was accelerated by the New Deal program and unioniza- 
tion during the mid-1930’s. The shift in voter allegiance has 
been sufficient to give the Democrats steady state-wide majori- 
ties in recent years. 

Historically, the Democratic party has most often been the 

20 The 1936 attempt is told by Zechariah Chafee, The Constitutional Con- 
vention That Never Met (Providence, 1938-1939). The voters refused to author- 
ize the holding of a convention by a vote of 88,407 in favor as against 100,488 
opposed. The special election was held on March 10, 1936. In 1949 the absten- 
tion of Senator Stephen W. Macomber of Westerly prevented passage by the 


General Assembly of a bill to order an election at which the voters would de- 
cide whether a convention should be held or not. t 
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minor of the two major parties. As the minor party, it has 
had to cast about for additional adherents. The most sizable 
groups of potential new Democrats have been non-English im- 
migrants. Beginning in the 1830's, the Democrats have made 
it a practice to appeal to groups which were discriminated 
against in the matter of the ballot. Originally, opposition to 
religious bigotry also won recruits for the Democratic party. 

Since it has had to cultivate newly arrived groups in order 
to win, the Democratic party has had to espouse social and eco- 
nomic ideas beneficial to these groups. This has increasingly 
paid off at the polls with the result that the Republican party 
has lost its former importance. The rise of the Democratic 
party has been slow and gradual; its triumph, if not one hun- 
dred per cent complete, has been striking. Should the historic 
trends continue, there is every reason to expect that Demo- 
cratic mastery will rival the hegemony enjoyed by the Repub- 
lican party in the days of Senator Nelson W. Aldrich about 
fifty years ago. 

In the other New England states the over-all political trend 
has been in the same direction as in Rhode Island. Through- 
out the six states the support given to the Democratic party in 
state-wide elections is today roughly related to the amount of 
industrialization, the extent of urbanization, and the percent- 
ages of foreign born and foreign stock. These factors, impor- 
tant in explaining the rise of the Democratic party in Rhode 
Island, suggest an explanation of Democratic gains in New 
England during the last fifty years. 








THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF 
PLYMOUTH COLONY 


DOUGLAS EDWARD LEACH 


N the writing of Pilgrim history far too little attention has 

been paid to the military system evolved in the Plymouth 
Colony. It is true that much has been said about the military 
history of this colony; indeed, the average American in his in- 
troduction to the Pilgrim Fathers is likely to receive a vivid 
and lasting impression of Plymouth militarism. The pictures 
which grace American schoolrooms at Thanksgiving time in- 
variably depict a handsome young Pilgrim, clad in somber 
black, his right hand gripping a sturdy blunderbuss. Children 
soon learn that the Pilgrims were faced by a hostile world of 
savage Indians and animals which made the blunderbuss an 
item of standard equipment. In countless juvenile crayon 
sketches of Pilgrim scenes, the military aspect of Plymouth life 
is inevitably emphasized: the ugly muzzle of the blunderbuss, 
spreading out like a kitchen funnel, and the Pilgrim himself, 
hotly pursuing the Indians or hastily retreating from the black 
forest with a cluster of arrows about his ears. 

This youthful conception of the Pilgrim-in-arms was not 
far from the truth. During its seventy years of existence as a 
separate colony, Plymouth was a mere beachhead on a hostile 
shore. Danger of Indian attack was never remote, and the grow- 
ing power of European neighbors to the north and south 
caused frequent concern. Military preparedness was of im- 
mediate personal concern to every inhabitant. From the im- 
perative need of security against her enemies, Plymouth slow- 
ly developed a military system which grew up with the colony. 


It is with the growth of this system, and its direct application 


to specific situations that this essay is concerned. 
I 
The defensive organization which the Pilgrims effected at 
Plymouth did not spring new-formed from the head of Miles 
Standish. On the contrary, it was borrowed directly from the 
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English militia system as defined in such documents as the As- 
size of Arms (1181), the Statute of Winchester (1285), and the 
Instructions for General Musters (1572). Under this system, 
every able-bodied man was regarded as a potential soldier, and 
this mass of citizen-soldiers was organized into local companies 
to expedite control and training. Every militiaman was re- 
quired by law to possess military equipment which he was or- 
dered to keep ready for immediate use; moreover, he was also 
required to engage in periodic training with his local com- 
pany, under the command of his local officers. There is a strong 
resemblance between this system of universal military train- 
ing, or a “nation in arms,” and the system established at Plym- 
outh. 

No documents have survived to throw light upon any scheme 
of defense which the Pilgrims may have formulated before they 
reached the New World, yet their efficient accomplishments 
after they arrived seem to indicate that defense measures had 
been thoroughly discussed prior to their departure from Eng- 
land. We learn from Bradford, for example, that the Leyden 
congregation had heard of the cruelty of the American sav- 
ages. It would have been strange indeed, in view of the Pil- 
grims’ habitual prudence, if the reports about the Indians 
had not prompted some sort of preparation to meet the danger. 
Almost equally disturbing to the prospective emigrants was 
the threat of Spanish power, a threat which contributed to 
the rejection of a proposal to settle on the coast of South Amer- 
ica in favor of Virginia. Even in Virginia, the Pilgrims could 
not be certain that Spanish claims to the area would not be 
backed up by military force. 


Recognition of these dangers induced the Leyden emigrants 
to hire a professional soldier to accompany them and to stand 
at the head of their military system. Captain John Smith was 
eager for this assignment, but either his price was too high or 


1§. E. Morison, “Harvard in the Colonial Wars, 1675-1748," Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, xxvi (June, 1918), 554-574. Texts of the documents may be found 
in C. Stephenson and F. G. Marcham, Sources of English Constitutional History 
(New York and London, 1937). 
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his character and personality were unpalatable to the Pilgrims, 
for the successful candidate was one Miles Standish. Why 
Standish should have wanted to cast his lot with a band of 
religious fanatics bound for the American wilderness remains 
a mystery. As a veteran of the Dutch wars for independence, 
he must have seen ample prospects for glory and fortune in the 
impending end of the truce with Spain. Yet he turned his back 
on all this, and devoted the rest of his life to serving a small 
group of Separatists in New England.?* 

Standish’s inspired leadership and heroism during his long 
service as the military commander of Plymouth Colony is a 
monument to this Caesar of the seventeenth century. In many 
ways his problems resembled those which confronted the great 
Roman general in 57 B.c. That Standish modelled his military 
conduct on that of Julius Caesar can scarcely be doubted, for 
the Commentaries was a prized volume in his personal library. 
Like Caesar, Standish believed that the commander should in- 
spire his troops by his own personal courage and, as far as is 
known, he never betrayed this principle. Indeed, as Longfel- 
low nas suggested in his celebrated poem, the great Pilgrim 
captain may have drawn inspiration from a “certain occasion 
in Flanders.” 


Having therefore snatched a shield from one of the soldiers in 
the rear (for he himself had come without a shield), he advanced to 
the front of the line, and addressing the centurions by name, and en- 
couraging the rest of the soldiers, he ordered them to carry forward 
the standards, and extend the companies, that they might the more 
easily use their swords. On his arrival, as hope was brought to the 
soldiers and their courage restored, while every one for his own 
part, in the sight of his general, desired to exert his utmost energy, 
the impetuosity of the enemy was a little checked. 


Hindsight supports the opinion that the Pilgrims acted wise- 
ly in not forming a rigid military organization before reaching 


2 For a description of the arms and armor used by the Pilgrims, see H. L. 
Peterson, “The Military Equipment of the Plymouth and Bay Colonies: 1620- 
1690,” THE NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XX (June, 1947), 197-208. 
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America, but in hiring Standish to be their captain, leaving 
further plans to be shaped by circumstances. It sufficed for the 
present that they were stout hearts all, and familiar with fire- 
arms. Commending themselves to God’s mercy, then, they said 
their farewells to the Old World, and turned their faces to the 
New. 

II 

The Pilgrims were faced with the problem of armed effec- 
tiveness as soon as the Mayflower dropped anchor in Province- 
town harbor. The moment at which their armed exploring 
party set foot on the unknown and perhaps hostile shore may 
be said to mark the real beginning of Plymouth military his- 
tory. Three separate expeditions successively probed and coast- 
ed the inner side of the arm of the Cape. All three forces were 
armed and organized as military units on reconnaissance, and 
the third of these bands had a sharp brush with Indians at 
Eastham. ; 

The significant fact about the early exploring parties is 
their loose and impromptu organization. The type of unit put 
ashore was not a permanently organized military company, 
but rather a “pick-up team,” chosen for each occasion, and al- 
ways under the command of Miles Standish. One of these 
teams consisted of sixteen men under Standish, plus a civilian 
staff consisting of Bradford, Stephen Hopkins, and Edward 
Tilley.* The civilians were to assist Standish with “‘counsel and 
advice’; perhaps the prudent Pilgrims did not yet completely 
trust the bluff outsider they had chosen for their captain. The 
steps in organizing such a unit were simple. Standish would 
indicate the number of men needed for the mission, and the 
quota would quickly be filled, probably by volunteers. After 
final instructions were given and the arms inspected, the lit- 
tle group would climb down into the shallop and shove off. 
Anxious faces must have watched for their return. The loss of 
such a group of fighting men by drowning or Indian ambush 
might have spelled disaster for the entire Pilgrim venture. 


3 A. Young, editor, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers (Boston, 1844), 125-126. 
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When forced to spend the night on land, these early explor- 
ing groups showed a ready adaptability to camping in the most 
adverse weather. Having chosen a position which offered some 
possibility of defense, they would erect a barricade of branches 
and logs hastily piled to perhaps the height of a man’s head, 
and enclosing the camp site on three sides, the lee side being 
left open. This barricade not only protected the men from 
the cold wind, it also offered an obstacle to Indian assaults, and 
although not arrow-proof, it rendered its defenders invisible 
from a distance. During the night the men would take turns 
at sentry duty, the length of a watch being determined by the 
time it took for a certain length of burning match to be con- 
sumed. 

The sharp fight at Eastham had several significant features, 
most important of which was the lack of positive authority at 
the top. The Pilgrims under arms on this occasion were mere- 
ly a posse of civilians. They disputed about whether or not 
their equipment should be left on the beach while they re- 
turned to the barricade for breakfast, and followed their indi- 
vidual inclinations in the matter. Surely such conduct must 
have run directly counter to Standish’s own training and in- 
stinct, yet apparently he felt unable to press his authority too 
far at this point. 

When the Indians did launch a surprise attack, only Stand- 
ish and three others had firearms ready. The other men, armed 
only with swords, had to make a wild dash to the beach for 
the muskets while their more prudent comrades held the bar- 
ricade. Standish, who was equipped with a snaphance, fired 
and was echoed by another of the four. Instantly the Captain 
ordered the other two to hold their fire unless sure of a target, 
for he knew that if all four muskets were discharged, he and 
his comrades might well go down under a rain of toma- 
hawk blows before the pieces could be reloaded. Fortunately 
for the Pilgrims, a desperate situation was turned into victory, 
and the Indians were routed. 

When the Pilgrims were putting up their first buildings at 
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Plymouth, they gave prompt consideration to the problem of 
physical defenses. As early as the twenty-eighth of December, 
the construction crew was at work on the hill where Standish 
planned to build a platform for artillery.* This hill not only 
commanded the area surrounding it, but also afforded a good 
view of the entire harbor, and any ship standing in toward 
Gurnet could be quickly sighted. When the gun platform had 
been constructed, the various pieces of artillery were ferried 
ashore from the Mayflower, and laboriously hauled up the 
steep-sided hill to the prepared position. These guns included 
a minion whose bore was about 314 inches in diameter, a saker 
of even larger bore, two bases having a bore of about 114 
inches in diameter, and another piece of unidentified type.* 
The array of guns was not impressive by European standards, 
but the noise and smoke of their discharge could be counted 
upon to keep the savages at a respectful distance. 

Between February 17 and March 23, 1620/1621, the Pil- 
grims held four meetings to organize their defenses and to set 
up military regulations. Until this time, Captain Standish had 
been no more than a hired bodyguard, but now the “civil body 
politic” acted to make him the legally appointed military com- 
mander of the colony. Henceforth Standish’s authority rested 
solidly on civil government. That this authority was no long- 
er of the tenuous variety displayed in the skirmish at Eastham 
was soon demonstrated by the case of John Billington, who was 
haled before the civil authorities for insubordination to the 
Captain. The Court passed a severe sentence which was re- 
mitted only when the culprit humbled himself and begged 
pardon. This case undoubtedly represents a minor crisis in 
the military history of Plymouth, and the government’s un- 
hesitating support of Standish’s authority set an important 
precedent. The rougher and more independent element in 
the colony was made to realize that Standish would allow no 
nonsense in the ranks. 


4 Young, Chronicles, 169-170. 
5 Young, Chronicles, 181. 


Zin EA OPP Re a SIRES ORR te ea eh, 
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To strengthen the town’s defenses still further, a sturdy 
pale was constructed eastward from the hill to the harbor, and 
southward from the hill to the Town Brook. Flankers were 
constructed to make this wall more secure, and atop the hill, 
where the walls came together, a wooden fort was constructed. 
John Pory, who visited Plymouth about 1622, stated that this 
defensive perimeter on the north and west sides of the town 
was some 2,700 feet in length.* Military construction on such 
a large scale stole many man-hours of labor from important 
agricultural work, but the colony was willing to make this 
sacrifice in the interests of common safety. 

Early in 1622 the military organization of the colony became 
more complex when Standish divided his forces into four per- 
manent companies, each with its own defensive assignment. 
Captains were appointed over these companies, but Standish 
still retained over-all command. He assigned one group to per- 
form special duty in case of fire within the town. Guns in hand, 
they were to surround the burning building as a special pre- 
caution against Indian attack while the other men were fight- 
ing the fire. The entire scheme of reorganization demonstrates 
a readiness to adapt the military system to existing conditions, 
and a growing specialization of function in the military forces. 

In i627 Isaack de Rasieres visited the little town of Plym- 
outh, and described its appearance in a letter to Blommaert, 
a director of the Dutch West India Company. This description 
gives an admirable picture of the completed defenses of the 
town: 


The houses are constructed of clapboards, with gardens also en- 
closed behind and at the sides with clapboards, so that their houses 
and court-yards are arranged in very good order, with a stockade 
against a sudden attack; and at the ends of the streets there are 
three wooden gates. In the centre, on the cross street, stands the 
governor’s house, before which is a square stockade, upon which 
four patereros are mounted, so as to enfilade the streets. Upon the 


®6C. Burrage, editor, John Pory’s Lost Description of Plymouth Colony in 
the Earliest Days of the Pilgrim Fathers (Boston and New York, 1918), 42. 
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hill they have a large square house, with a flat roof, made of thick 
sawn plank, stayed with oak beams, upon the top of which they 
have six cannon, which shoot iron balls of four and five pounds, 
and command the surrounding country. The lower part they use 
for their church, where they preach on Sundays and the usual holi- 
days. They assemble by beat of drum, each with his musket or fire- 
lock, in front of the captain’s door; they have their cloaks on, and 
place themselves in order, three abreast, and are led by a sergeant 
without beat of drum. Behind comes the governor in a long robe; 
beside him, on the right hand, comes the preacher with his cloak 
on, and on the left hand the captain with his side-arms, and cloak 
on, and with a small cane in his hand; and so they march in good 
order, and each sets his arms down near him. Thus they are con- 
stantly on their guard night and day.’ 


As new settlers continued to arrive in the colony, the de- 
sirable land in the immediate neighborhood of Plymouth be- 
came more and more scarce. Thus, starting in 1632 and contin- 
uing through the history of the colony, there was a movement 
of population towards the frontier. As a result, new settle- 
ments sprang up and won official recognition from the govern- 
ment at Plymouth. This centrifugal movement created a new 
problem in defense, and new measures were devised to meet 
it. Until 1632 practically all the population and military po- 
tential of the colony were centered at Plymouth. The train- 
bands were all located here, and were able to function quickly 
and effectively under a single command. In an emergency, 
most of the people could be quickly gathered behind the town 
palisade under the protecting guns of the fort. When the pop- 
ulation was split into widely separated groups, however, the 
problem of defense became vastly more complicated. The ob- 
vious solution was to extend the militia system throughout 
the colony, with each town maintaining its own local com- 
pany. Overall command, however, was retained at Plymouth 
as a function of the central government. Only some seven years 

7 J. F. Jameson, editor, Narratives of New Netherland (New York, 1909), 112. 
I have followed Professor Morison in preferring the term “clapboards” to 


“hewn planks.” See his explanation in H. R. Shurtleff’s The Log Cabin Myth 
(Cambridge, 1939), 107-108. 
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after the decentralizing movement began, organized trainbands 
were located in Scituate, Cohannet (Taunton), Plymouth, 
Duxbury, Sandwich, Yarmouth, Barnstable, and Marshfield. 
The Plymouth company was still under the immediate com- 
mand of Captain Standish. In its ultimate form the new system 
was a broad-based pyramid resting on the foundation of uni- 
versal military training in the local militia. Compulsory serv- 
ice, although already a well-established fact in the colony, was 
given a more solid legal basis by a decree of January 2, 1634, 
which made every person subject to whatever military training 
the Governor and Assistants should prescribe.* 

The white men of New England had their first major clash 
with the Indians in 1637, when several of the colonies joined 
forces to smash the power of the Pequot tribes in Connecticut. 
Plymouth agreed to take part in this campaign, and accord- 
ingly prepared a force of three or four dozen men under Lieu- 
tenant Holmes. Apparently there was no resort to conscrip- 
tion, although the threat of it probably helped to stimulate 
enlistments. Preserved in the colony records is a list of the 
men who volunteered for the expedition.* Three others won 
a place in history by volunteering to go if conscripted. Cost of 
the expedition was estimated at f200, of which Plymouth was 
to furnish half, and Scituate and Duxbury £50 apiece. This 
method of supporting campaigns by town quotas was followed 
during the remainder of the colony’s history. Before the pres- 
ent expedition could take the field, the forces of the other col- 
onies broke the back of Pequot resistance, and the Plymouth 
men were no longer needed. Thus Plymouth’s only gain from 
the war was a much-needed drill in mobilization. 

In 1643 the colonies of Massachusetts Bay, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and Plymouth took the very important step of form- 
ing a loose confederation for military and diplomatic pur- 
poses. This made it necessary for Plymouth to revise its mili- 
tary policy and plans, for the colony had now assumed certain 

8 N. B. Shurtleff, editor, Records of the Colony of New Plymouth (Boston, 
1855), 1, 22. (Hereafter cited as P.C.R.) 

9 P.C.R., 1, 60-61. 
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military obligations. Henceforth she could not wage war on 
her own initiative, but must act in conjunction with the other 
three colonies. When the confederation was first established, 
each colony was assigned a quota of men to be furnished in 
case of war, Plymouth’s share being thirty soldiers. The col- 
ony government then subdivided its quota among the towns 
as follows: 

Plymouth 

Scituate 

Duxbury 

Taunton 

Sandwich 

Barnstable 

Yarmouth 

Marshfield 


It was hoped that these quotas would readily be filled by volun- 
teers if the call should come, but the power of conscription 
was always available in case of need. By this time Plymouth 
had also devised a special board known as the Council of War, 
created to meet the need for positive central control of the ex- 
panding military forces. This special committee played an 
important part in all subsequent military affairs of the colony. 

It must already be evident that the colony had progressed 
far from the early days of the ‘‘pick-up team” with its hap- 
hazard organization and lack of real discipline. In the years 
prior to 1643, the full weight of civil authority lent its support 
to the developing military organization, and the increasing 
complexity of the whole system can readily be traced in the 
colony's legal records. 

The fundamental unit in the system was the self-armed, 
militia-trained citizen. Borrowing in principle from the Assize 
of Arms, the government of the colony passed laws requiring 
all men to own certain items of military equipment. Thus, in 
January, 1633, it was ordered that each person possess a mus- 
ket or other suitable gun, cartridge belt, sword, two pounds 
of powder, and ten pounds of bullets (later amended to one 
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pound of powder, four pounds of bullets, and four fathoms of 
match for each matchlock gun).*° Revisions of this law were 
brought forth again and again to meet changing conditions, 
but the principle that every potential soldier must maintain 
his own weapons remained firmly established. 

In September, 1642, the government further systematized 
the organization of local trainbands by ordering each town to 
nominate two or three military officers to command its own 
company, subject to the approval of the General Court. These 
commanders were to appoint their subordinate officers, estab- 
lish training days, and take charge of the drills." 

The type of discipline which existed under this system was 
a far cry from that found in any modern army, or even in the 
present National Guard of the United States. The local com- 
panies made their own rules, and enforced them by fines. Mon- 
ey thus forfeited was collected by the clerk of the company or 
the local constable, and used for the company’s benefit. This 
genial system shows very clearly that military service, although 
emerging from the unorganized, amateur stage of develop- 
ment, was still largely a matter of community effort carried 
out almost in the neighborly spirit of a New England house- 
raising. 

A revealing set of military orders for the towns of Plym- 
outh, Duxbury, and Marshfield was promulgated on August 
29, 1643."* These orders prove that the three towns were still 
supporting a single military company commanded by Miles 
Standish. Under the Captain were a Lieutenant, a Clerk, and 
two Sergeants. It was required that all drills be commenced 
and terminated with prayer, and that the annual election of 
officers be the occasion for a special sermon. Candidates for 
the company could be admitted only upon vote of the mem- 
bers, a provision which causes the modern student to wonder 
how a rejected candidate could fulfill his military obligations 


10 W. Brigham, editor, The Compact with the Charter and Laws of the Col- 
ony of New Plymouth (Boston, 1836), 44-45. 


11 Brigham, Compact, 71-72. 
12 P.C.R., 11, 60-62. 
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to the government. The clubby atmosphere of this company 
was further emphasized by the requirement that all members 
pay quarterly dues of 6d. There is no suggestion that this as- 
sessment entitled the militiaman to 6d worth of fine-free dis- 
orderly conduct. On the contrary, Article 15 of the Orders in- 
sisted that all military duties be carried out in accordance with 
true military discipline, a matter in which Standish was the 
leading authority in the colony. 

Strictly speaking, the old “pick-up team” was not entirely 
abandoned as a military type, but was completely remodelled 
and placed on the firm basis of the militia system. Originally 
the expeditions of the colony had been formed by drawing 
upon the untrained body of men whenever needed. Once the 
system of compulsory training was well established, however, 
the colony always had a good reservoir of trained men from 
which to choose. The local companies functioned almost en- 
tirely as training units, seldom taking the field as a body. Ex- 
peditions were made up by requiring from each town a cer- 
tain quota of men. Despite this seeming adherence to the 
“pick-up” method, it is important to note that the town com- 
pany was prepared to function as a unit in the defense of its 
own immediate locality. 

Only the long years of comparative peace before 1675 per- 
mitted the older system to be retained. Until King Philip’s 
War, all the expeditions prepared by Plymouth were organ- 
ized on a small scale. Even in the holocaust of 1675-1676 Plym- 
outh continued to draw its men into specially formed units, 
largely because the scope of Indian resistance revealed itself 
only gradually. Not until the organized town companies had 
lost large numbers of their men to the quota system was it 
realized how much of Plymouth’s manpower would be needed 
to crush the determined enemy. Throughout the war, there- 
fore, those who escaped the reiterated calls of the press officer 
remained in the local companies, which served as home de- 
fense units. Indeed, the system was probably the best that 
could have been devised under the circumstances, for it would 
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have been folly to have sent an entire local company to war, 
thus leaving its own town defenseless. Indian warfare, with its 
sudden sharp raids far behind the front lines, required that 
every town in the colony retain part of its defensive force at 
home. 

Town defense was normally based on the medieval system 
of watch and ward, under which the ordinary citizen was ex- 
pected to devote part of his time to these duties, just as he 
was expected to pay his taxes. “Watch” implied guard duty on 
the palisade and other defensive works of the town; “ward” 
involved internal police duty of a civil nature. A law of Au- 
gust, 1644, ordered that watches extend from one-half hour 
before sunset until one-half hour after sunrise, and declared 
that those who failed to report for duty or who left their posts 
without permission were to be fined 2s 6d. Latecomers were 
to be assessed 4d per hour.** In 1653, when war between the 
English and Dutch was imminent, it was decreed that even 
men over sixty were to take their turn at standing watch unless 
they were disabled, or could provide a substitute." 

While the population of Plymouth Colony was spreading 
over a larger and larger area, making necessary a more com- 
plex military organization, the original spirit of willing sub- 
ordination in the interests of common defense, first broken by 
John Billington, was fighting an increasingly difficult battle 
against rugged individualism. The newcomers to the colony 
lacked some of the motives which had united the original set- 
tlers, and were less willing to be regimented. Again and again 
the authorities were confronted with cases of insubordination, 
shirking of duty, neglect of equipment, and carelessness in 
preparation of defensive works. Yet remarkable progress was 
made, partly by the force of law, partly through the persistence 
of the original spirit typified by Miles Standish and William 
Bradford. The next period was to be the real test. 


13 Brigham, Compact, 76. 
14 P.C.R., Il, 24. 
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The year 1658 was a major turning-point in the military his- 
tory of Plymouth Colony, for it marked the end of adolescence 
and the beginning of real maturity for the military system. As 
part of the program for modernizing and strengthening that 
system, the scattered local units were given regimental organi- 
zation, and plans were made for occasional combined training 
of the various companies. All units were placed under the 
military command of a Major, Josiah Winslow, and under 
the supreme civil command of a revitalized Council of War.*® 
This council was given the right to issue warrants of impress- 
ment for men, horses, arms, and provisions. Any five of the 
eleven members, duly convened, were to have full legal au- 
thority, a provision made necessary by the precarious state of 
transportation, and the possibility of sudden surprise attacks. 

Major Winslow was given a written commission whose le- 
galistic tone suggests the increasing professionalism and com- 
plexity of the military system. 


The Council of War being assembled do hereby constitute im- 
power and commissionate you our trusty and well-beloved friend 
J.W. to be as chief officer over the military companies of this juris- 
diction bearing the title of a Major and to act therein as is provided 
by order of Court annexed to your office according to such instruc- 
tions as you have or shall from time to time receive from the Coun- 
cil of War in pursuance whereof all Captains, inferior officers and 
soldiers are hereby required to be in ready subjection to you dur- 
ing your continuance in the said office which shall be until the 
Council of War shall see cause otherwise to order; 

Given under our hand and seal, etc.*® 


Proceeding several links down the chain of command, the 
government then provided an elaborate oath for the various 
company clerks, who in general acted as secretaries for their 

15 G. M. Bodge, Soldiers in King Philip’s War (Boston, 1906), 456-457. See al- 
so Brigham, Compact, 114-115, and P.C.R., 11, 138. 


16 Brigham, Compact, 114-115; P.C.R., m1, 152, x1, 178. The version given here 
has been modernized. 
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respective units. The clerk’s lot could not have been a very 
happy one, for he was expected to note breaches of discipline, 
and collect fines from his fellow townsmen-in-arms. Natural 
reluctance to accept such responsibility was neatly overcome 
by a decree stating that anyone who refused to serve as com- 
pany clerk after having been selected was to pay 20s to the 
man who should next accept the post."’ 

In 1658 Plymouth Colony also organized a troop of horse, 
a step which the Bay Colony had taken ten years earlier.** At 
first blush the idea of cavalry in forest warfare may seem ridic- 
ulous, but the New England forests of the seventeenth century 
were relatively free of hampering brushwood, and the terrain 
was not at all unsuitable to cavalry. Moreover, mounted troops 
could quickly move to any danger spot, and individual troop- 
ers could perform valuable service as messengers. 

The Plymouth troop was to consist of thirty-three men, fur- 
nished by town quotas. Any town failing to fill its quota was 
to be fined £10.** Despite this penalty and the fact that the 
troopers were to be exempted from foot service, watch and 
ward, and the tax on horses, the recruiting of this unit met dif- 
ficulties from the start. The cost of providing one’s own horse 
and equipment must have been a considerable burden even to 
the more wealthy citizens. Repeated scoldings from an irritated 
central government had little effect on lagging quotas, and the 
project came to an unseemly end in 1675 when the members of 
the troop stubbornly refused to equip themselves with car- 
bines and serve as dragoons. Thereupon the troop was dis- 
banded by government order, and the former troopers found 
themselves once more in the ranks of their local infantry 
companies.”° 

Girded with a modernized army governed by a carefully 
constructed military code, the colony entered the period pre- 

17 Brigham, Compact, 115. 


18 Brigham, Compact, 116; H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Sev- 
enteenth Century (New York, 1904), 1, 504. 

19 Brigham, Compact, 116. 

20 Brigham, Compact, 175. 
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ceding King Philip’s War with unshaken confidence in its 
armed might. The increasing signs of danger during these 
years caused the government to tighten the military laws still 
further. In April, 1667, the Council of War issued a set of 
strict military orders which are a far cry from the rather vague 
obligations assumed by the men who first risked their lives 
under Captain Standish.** These new regulations stated that 
sentries must remain alert and well-behaved. There was to be 
no unauthorized correspondence with the enemy, nor was the 
~ password to be revealed to the enemy, or changed without or- 
der. Whenever the alarm was given, every soldier was expected 
to man his station. In battle, the troops were to stand their 
ground until ordered to retreat. This new military code actu- 
ally provided the death penalty for negligent sentinels, and 
for anyone else who abused a sentinel on duty, or refused to 
make himself known to a sentinel, or disobeyed a sentinel’s 
command. These severe provisions are a sharp contrast to 
those of an earlier day which established only light fines for 
breaches of guard duty. Militarism in Plymouth was becoming 
grimly realistic, grimly mature. 

The desperate uprising of Philip’s Wampanoags in June of 
1675, took Plymouth Colony by surprise, although trouble had 
been seething below the surface for some time. The shooting 
war began at Swansea on June 19, 1675, when a raiding party 
of Indians plundered Job Winslow’s house. Both Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay sent forces to the danger area, but 
when these troops finally occupied Philip’s headquarters at 
Mount Hope, they found the bird flown. A few weeks later, 
when Philip retreated northwestward into Massachusetts, 
Plymouth gained a breathing spell which lasted until Decem- 
ber. This relatively quiet period gave the colony a chance to 
lick its wounds and strengthen its defenses. In the outlying 
settlements tension remained high, and all men were ever lis- 
tening for the dreaded signals of alarm—musket shots or the 
continuous beating of drums. 


21 P.C.R., Iv, 146-147. 
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It was imperative that the fighting forces be put in a con- 
dition of maximum efficiency as rapidly as possible, and the 
traditional system of drawing upon local companies to fill the 
ranks of the colony army was retained. Training of the militia 
must have acquired a new air of grim purpose, in contrast to 
the almost festive atmosphere of peacetime musters. On No- 
vember 2, 1675, the United Colonies declared war upon the 
hitherto neutral Narragansetts, now accused of harboring 
Wampanoag refugees. Governor Josiah Winslow of Plymouth 
Colony was given supreme command of the united military 
forces, and within a few weeks the armies of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and Plymouth were hastening to their ap- 
pointed rendezvous for a bold march into the very heart of the 
Narragansett country. 

Hidden deep within the gloomy recesses of a vast unex- 
plored swamp in southern Rhode Island was a small island up- 
on which the powerful Narragansetts had built their secret 
stronghold. This well-constructed, fortified camp was ren- 
dered virtually impregnable by the very nature of the swamp- 
lands which surrounded it on all sides, and it was here that 
the bulk of the Narragansett people were congregated on the 
bitter-cold night of December 18, 1675. Even as the Indians 
crouched around the fires in their smoky huts, confident in 
the strength of their island fortress, a thousand determined 
white men were making those last grim preparations with 
which every army occupies itself on the eve of battle. 

Included in the colonial forces was a battalion of 158 Plym- 
outh men under the command of Major Bradford and Captain 
Gorham. Winslow bore the heavy responsibility of supreme 
command, and was aided Ly the dauntless Indian fighter, Ben- 
jamin Church, a man of great practical experience in forest 
warfare. The hopes and fears of Plymouth Colony’s 7,000 
citizens went with those 158 men and their comrades as they 
roused themselves early in the morning of the nineteenth, 
sleepily formed into companies, and began the long cross- 
country march to the Great Swamp. Guided by a captured In- 
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dian, the white men were able to cross the frozen swampland, 
and they arrived at their destination early in the afternoon. 

The Massachusetts troops, who were marching in the van of 
the long winding column, immediately attacked the fort, not 
waiting for the other companies to arrive and reform. Wins- 
low sent the Connecticut companies in to support the spear- 
head, and later committed the Plymouth battalion as well. 
The fighting was bitter and prolonged, and deeds of heroism 
abounded on all sides. Having once broken through the pali- 
sade, the white men fell upon their foes with savage fury, and 
soon the huddle of Indian huts was ablaze from end to end. 
Men, women, and children perished by the dozens. This hor- 
rible scene must have remained forever etched upon the minds 
of the colonial troops, although they probably felt little com- 
passion at the time. 

The war dragged on into 1676, and once again moved into 
the territory of Plymouth Colony. Homes and barns burst into 
flames at the touch of Wampanoag torches, and in March the 
colony suffered two terrible blows. The first came on the 
twelfth when the entire guard at Clark’s Garrison House, 
some two miles south of Plymouth, went up to the town to at- 
tend meeting. Striking most opportunely, a band of savages 
rushed into the undefended shelter and slaughtered all the 
inhabitants. Later in the month, a company of Scituate men 
under the command of Captain Michael Peirce was practical- 
ly wiped out in an ambush a few miles north of Providence. 
This was a stunning blow, and it made a bitter climax to the 
long months of merciless warfare which had drained the 
strength of the colony. The morale of the colonists was defi- 
nitely sinking, and never again would the people of Plymouth 
Colony display the old eager acceptance of common military 
obligations which had been so evident in the first generation. 

Only two days after the destruction of Peirce’s gallant com- 
pany, the Indians made a violent attack upon Rehoboth, and 
burned about forty houses in the town. Speedy aid was desper- 
ately needed, yet at this crucial moment the colony’s long-es- 
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tablished system of impressment began to break down. A call 
for men to form a relief expedition was only partially met, the 
towns of Scituate and Sandwich being particularly delinquent. 
The small groups of men who did straggle into Plymouth in 
answer to the call could not be organized, and the whole proj- 
ect had to be abandoned. Rehoboth was left to take care of 
itself. 

Now, just as the military system of Plymouth stood at the 
crossroads, the figure of Benjamin Church emerged once more. 
On July 24, 1676, he was given a special commission to raise 
and command a company of English and Indian volunteers.” 
Church was granted broad discretionary powers in appointing 
his own subordinate officers, and in fighting or negotiating 
with enemy Indians. In other words, the government was will- 
ing to delegate some of its own powers to Church in exchange 
for his recognized skill as a warrior. The carefully regulated 
military system of the colony was now giving way before the ad- 
vantages of guerrilla organization and tactics. 

Church’s methods were indeed unorthodox, if the entire 
military history of Plymouth down to 1676 be taken as a 
standard. Previously the colony had made little use of friend- 
ly Indians, whose fighting qualities, if properly directed, 
might have meant the difference between victory and defeat 
in forest warfare. Church, on the other hand, welcomed friend- 
ly Indians into his band, and at times even put guns into the 
hands of enemy prisoners, converting them to allies. His mixed 
band of forest-wise whites and Indians operated as a single 
unit in the field, and became the dread of Philip and his 
dwindling forces. 

Ever since spring the size and strength of Philip’s warrior 
bands had been on the wane. The backbone of the great con- 
spiracy was already broken, a fact which was not immediately 
apparent to the war-weary English. How could they see that 
the conflict was in its last stages, when their homes were still 
being destroyed, and their ears were still ringing with the 


22 Thomas Church, The History of King Philip’s War (Boston, 1825), 72-73. 
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sound of war whoops? But Philip’s allies were melting away, 
and by mid-summer of 1676 only a small band of daring Wam- 
panoag warriors, Philip’s immediate followers, remained to 
carry on the fight. Now this remnant, with Philip himself in 
command, sneaked into its old headquarters on the Mount 
Hope peninsula. 

Church, meanwhile, had taken to the woods with his mixed 
force of Indians and whites, moving in for the kill. Carefully, 
quietly, he led his force down the peninsula to cut off all pos- 
sible retreat for the enemy. Having arrived in position, he sta- 
tioned his men in pairs, a red man and a white man together. 
The trap worked perfectly. Learning of the danger, Philip 
made a desperate dash for safety, and ran directly in front of 
a waiting pair of marksmen. The sudden crash of a musket, 
breaking the silence of a woodland swamp, signalled the end 
of the great Indian leader, proud son of Massasoit. With Phil- 
ip went the Indians’ last hope of successful resistance against 
the advancing civilization of the white men. 


IV 


The fifteen years still remaining to Plymouth as an inde- 
pendent colony can be viewed by the military historian only 
as a period of anticlimax. In the great life-or-death struggle 
which occupied the settlers in 1675 and 1676, Plymouth’s care- 
fully devised military system had received a shock from which 
it never completely recovered. It was still reeling when Massa- 
chusetts swallowed up the colony in 1691. Despite clear signs 
of advanced decay, however, the military system was not al- 
lowed to perish without some attempt to save it. The settlers 
themselves probably tended to minimize the affliction, and 
naturally assumed that the old system of militia training would 
continue indefinitely without much change. The government 
made vigorous efforts to reorganize the battered manpower of 
the colony into the old town companies. In November, 1676, 
the towns were ordered to prepare lists of all men between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, including those judged unable to 
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perform military service. The number of training days per 
year was reduced from six to four, and officers were admon- 
ished to train their men in marksmanship as well as the man- 
ual of arms.?* 

One of the difficult problems which plagued the colony in 
this postwar period was that of officer procurement. For some 
reason the towns seemed to have great difficulty in filling their 
quotas of commissioned officers. Perhaps the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of the job were now considered too great by 
men primarily interested in civilian pursuits. By 1683 the gov- 
ernment was threatening to appoint militia officers on its own 
initiative if the towns continued to neglect this responsibility.” 

In 1685 Plymouth Colony fell under the ill-fated adminis- 
tration of Edmund Andros, and the colony’s military system 
remained under a shadow for three years. Just what was hap- 
pening during this period is something of a mystery, for prac- 
tically no military laws were set down in the colony records. 
Nevertheless, the flood of military decrees which followed the 
ouster of Andros enables us to reconstruct, in part at least, 
the picture of what had happened to the military system since 
1685. It becomes readily apparent that the progressive decay 
of the military system had been allowed to continue. When 
Plymouth found itself once again faced with an Indian war in 
1689, the government reached for its weapons, and found them 
rusty and broken. 

The military laws of 1689 reflect the colony's desperate, al- 
most hopeless effort to prepare for combat. Once more the 
towns were ordered to officer their companies, and plans were 
made for the raising of an expeditionary force. As usual, the 
towns were assigned quotas to be filled by volunteers or draft- 
ed men. The penalty for refusal to serve was set at £4.7* In Au- 
gust the towns of the colony were once more ordered to choose 
military officers, and on December 25, 1689, the Court went 

23 Brigham, Compact, 177, 184. 


24 Brigham, Compact, 201; P.C.R., vi, 109. 
25 Brigham, Compact, 211-215. 
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so far as to declare that any town neglecting or refusing to fill 
its quota of officers within twenty days of notice given would 
be fined £50. At the same time the government announced 
that it was imperative “to take some most speedy and effectuall 
course to defend ourselves by putting the millicia into good or- 
der. . . .”** The implication of general decay and disorder is 
clear. To such a condition had the proud military system of 
Miles Standish and Josiah Winslow fallen. 


V 


Whence came the innovations which enabled the young and 
vigorous government at Plymouth to keep its militia in step 
with the colony’s growth and the advance of military science? 
The immediate source was usually Massachusetts Bay, which 
grew more rapidly than Plymouth, and thus was forced to set 
the pace in accommodating its military organization to a scat- 
tered population. Massachusetts, for example, established a 
military hierarchy and formed a troop of cavalry ten years be- 
fore Plymouth took similar action. Actually, however, most of 
the real advances in military science which were adopted by 
the government at Plymouth had their origins in Europe. The 
original military concepts of the early Pilgrim leaders, espe- 
cially Standish, were largely derived from the methods of the 
Dutch Army. Later, during the Thirty Years’ War, the Swed- 
ish Army became the most modern and efficient in Europe. 
Englishmen fighting in the ranks of the Protestant forces 
learned the new tactics and maneuvers introduced by the 
Swedes, and carried these ideas to England. Another great era 
of military advance came with Cromwell’s New Model, whose 
influence upon military thought in Massachusetts Bay and 
Plymouth must have been considerable. To all these new cur- 
rents from abroad Plymouth responded in time, allowing 
the innovations to shape the course of the colony’s military 
development. 

In retrospect we are able to view the evolution of Plym- 


26 P.C.R., VI, 214-215, 223-224. 
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outh’s military system almost as a laboratory case. During its 
seventy years of existence the system passed through various 
stages of growth from the simple, unorganized “‘pick-up team” 
of volunteers, to a complex military pyramid of companies, 
regiments, and staffs, all controlled by a series of rigid regu- 
lations. This constant movement towards complexity reached 
its peak in King Philip’s War, and then tended to slow down 
in the postwar years. 

As the military system of Plymouth became more complex, 
the old group spirit and high morale of the early days cor- 
respondingly declined. Later generations failed to feel the 
tight bonds of brotherhood which had bound the early few 
one to another, making them willing soldiers. ““Common de- 
fense”’ no longer had the crystal-clear meaning which it once 
possessed. Actually, the widespread population of later years 
had no real sense of loyalty to the colony as a whole. They were 
mostly farmers whose whole life centered around their own 
villages. The decline of military morale suddenly became very 
serious in the later stages of King Philip’s War, and remained 


a gnawing problem to the very end of the colony’s independent 
history. 





MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


THOREAU ON THE LECTURE PLATFORM 


WALTER HARDING 


PINION concerning Thoreau’s success as a lecturer has been 

strangely inconsistent. While the great majority of commen- 
tators on his life and works have come to the conclusion that he 
was a poor lecturer who rarely was able to get his ideas across to 
his audiences, a small but persistent minority have continued to 
point out that there is evidence that at least some of his hearers 
thought him to be a good speaker. 

If we search the records of his time, we can find good evidence 
to support either conclusion. But, paradoxical as it may sound, 
there was no great inconsistency in the reactions of Thoreau’s audi- 
ences. The critics have simply not realized that his lectures fall 
into two very different classes. When he delivered one type, the re- 
action was universally one of approval; when he delivered the 
other type, the reception was almost universally cold. 

When Thoreau related the account of one of his various expedi- 
tions, whether to the Maine woods, to Canada, to Cape Cod, or even 
to the woods of Concord, his keen sense of humor and ready wit 
won his audience’s heart. When he read his lecture on Cape Cod 
before the Concord Lyceum, his townspeople laughed until they 
cried.? Within two weeks, he was invited to deliver the same lecture 
in nearby Danvers. When he spoke in Concord on “Wild Apples,” 
the audience laughed, and concluding that it was “the best lecture 
of the season,” gave it “long, continued applause.” When he spoke 
on “Walking” in New Jersey, the company was “deeply interested 
... the young people enjoying it particularly.” * When he gave the 
same lecture a month later in Amherst, New Hampshire, even he 
was able to notice that “they liked it, in the main, though few of 

1 Ralph Leslie Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New 
York, 1939), IV, 178. 

2 Annie Russell Marble, Thoreau: His Home, Friends, and Books (New York, 
1902), 155. 7 

8 Odell Shepard, editor, The Journals of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), 287. 
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them would have dartd say so.” * And when he read his account of 
a Maine woods journey to the children at Perth Amboy, it was “‘to 
their satisfaction.”* Even the comparatively scholarly lecture on 
“The Succession of Forest Trees,” which he delivered before the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society on September 20, 1860, was report- 
ed to be “‘a fine address.’’* But we must remember that it had to be 
“expurgated . . . omitting the humorous passages,’ before it could 
be printed in the Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Agriculture. 

When Thoreau reported on his excursion to Walden, the reac- 
tion was mixed. Its popularity was in direct proportion to the 
amount of humor included to balance his Transcendentalism. Mrs. 
Ripley “and the other members of the opposition,” when they 
heard his account of his days at Walden Pond delivered before the 
Concord Lyceum, “were charmed by the witty wisdom which ran 
through it all.’’"* When he delivered the lecture again in Salem, on 
November 25, 1848, he included “a strain of exquisite humor, with 
a strong under current of delicate satire against the follies of the 
times” and his audience was “in almost constant mirth.” He cre- 
ated “ ‘quite a sensation’ amongst the Lyceum goers.”’® Sophia 
Hawthorne was able to report of the same lecture: 


His lecture before was so enchanting; such a revelation of nature 
in all its exquisite details of wood-thrushes, squirrels, sunshine, 
mists and shadows, fresh, vernal odors, pine-tree ocean melodies, 
that my ear rang with music, and I seemed to have been wandering 
through copse and dingle! Mr. Thoreau has risen above all his ar- 
rogance of manner, and is as gentle, simple, ruddy, and meek as all 
geniuses should be; and now his great blue eyes fairly outshine and 
put into shade a nose which I thought must make him uncomely 
forever.'° 


But when he lectured on Walden again in Salem the following 


4 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1906), xv, 187-188. 

5 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, vi, 289. 

6 Transactions of the Middlesex Agricultural Society for the Year 1860 (Con- 
cord, 1860), 12. 

7 Francis H. Allen, A Bibliography of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1908), 
75: 

8 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, tt, 377-378. 

® The Salem Observer, November 25, 1848. 

10 Quoted in Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 
1897), 92-93. 
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spring, he had become too Transcendental. His style was “rather 
too allegorical for a popular audience. . . . Some persons are un- 
willing to speak of his lecture as any better than ‘tom-foolery and 
nonsense.’ ” + When he delivered the first lecture again in Worces- 
ter on April 20, 1849, it was described as “witty, sarcastic, and amus- 
ing.” ?? But when later he delivered the chapter on “The Bean- 
field” in the same city, at least one auditor was utterly bewildered.* 

Thoreau was not pleased with the reaction. They laughed at 
his humor, but they ignored his serious thoughts: 


What a groveling appetite for profitless jest and amusement our 
countrymen have! Next to a good dinner, at least, they love a good 
joke,—to have their sides tickled, to laugh sociably, as in the East 
they bathe and are shampooed. Curators of lyceums write to me:— 
Dear Sir,—I hear that you have a lecture of some humor. Will 
you do us the favor to read it before the Bungtown Institute?" 
An audience will draw out of a lecture, or enable a lecturer to read, 
only such parts of his lecture as they like. 
Always you have to contend with the stupidity of men... . Men 
are more obedient at first to words than ideas. They mind names 
more than things. Read to them a lecture on “Education,” naming 
that subject, and they will think that they have heard something 
important, but call it “Transcendentalism,” and they will think it 
moonshine. Or halve your lecture, and put a psalm at the begin- 
ning and a prayer at the end of it and read it from a pulpit, and 
they will pronounce it good without thinking.*® 
I lose my respect for people who do not know what is good and true. 
I know full well that readers and hearers, with the fewest excep- 
tions, ask me for my second best.1* 


Thoreau was not happy delivering his “second best.”” He was a 
missionary with a message to deliver. Yet when he attempted to 
preach, he was not successful. When he spoke on “Getting a Liv- 
ing” (the lecture which later became “Life Without Principle,” 
probably his most devastating piece of writing) in Philadelphia, 
W. H. Furness wrote Emerson, “I judge the audience was stupid 


11 The Salem Observer, March 3, 1849. 

12 The Worcester Palladium, April 25, 1849. 
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& did not appreciate him.”** When he gave the same lecture in 
New Bedford, “it was not generally understood.” 1° He was amazed 
then, when he delivered it at Eagleswood, to find that it was re- 
ceived “unexpectedly, with rare success,—i.e., I was aware that what 
I was saying was silently taken in by their ears.” *° But that was un- 
doubtedly because his audience was a highly selected one. Eagles- 
wood was a socialistic experiment peopled with thinkers and so- 
cial reformers. Outside of Eagleswood, apparently only Bronson 
Alcott heeded his more philosophical lectures. No matter how 
transcendental the subject, Alcott was pleased. He thought the Wal- 
den chapters “as refreshing a piece as the Lyceum will get from 
any lecturer going at present in New England.”** And he heard 
even “Civil Disobedience” with “great pleasure.” 2? 

Occasionally Thoreau had hopes of greater success. The secre- 
tary of the Independent Lecture Course in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, wrote: 


In getting up these popular Lectures we thought at first, it would 
not do as well to have them too radical, or it would be best to have 
a part of the Speakers of the conservative class, but experience has 
shown us in Providence surely, that the Masses who attend such 
Lectures are better suited with reform lectures than with the old 


school conservatives.?® 


But his lecture there succeeded no more than in any other place, 
for the next day he recorded in his Journal: 


After lecturing twice this winter I feel that I am in danger of cheap- 
ening myself by trying to become a successful lecturer, ?.e., to inter- 
est my audiences. I am disappointed to find that most that I am and 
value myself for is lost, or worse than lost, on my audience. I fail to 
get even the attention of the mass. I should suit them better if I suit- 
ed myself less. I feel that the public demand an average man,—aver- 
age thoughts and manners,—not originality, nor even absolute ex- 
cellence. You cannot interest them except as you are like them and 

18 Letter of November 26, 1854. H. H. Furness, editor, Records of a Lifelong 
Friendship (Boston, 1910), 103. 
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sympathize with them. I would rather that my audience come to 
me than that I should go to them, and so they be sifted; i.e., I would 
rather write books than lectures. That is fine, this coarse. To read 
to a promiscuous audience who are at your mercy the fine thoughts 
you solaced yourself with far away is as violent as to fatten geese 
by cramming, and in this case they do not get fatter.** 


As time passed and he continued to achieve little or no success 
in delivering his message to the public, Thoreau became more and 
more discouraged. In 1853, he wrote in his Journal: 


I have offered myself much more earnestly as a lecturer than a sur- 
veyor. Yet I do not get any employment as a lecturer; was not in- 
vited to lecture once last winter, and only once (without pay) this 
winter. But I can get surveying enough, which a hundred others in 
this county can do as well as I, though it is not boasting much to 
say that a hundred others in New England cannot lecture as well 
as I on my themes.?® 


Two years later he had adopted a “sour grapes” attitude: 


I am from time to time congratulating myself on my general want 
of success as a lecturer; apparent want of success; but is it not real 
triumph? I do my work clean as I go along, and they will not be 
likely to want me anywhere again.*® 

Many will complain of my lectures that they are transcendental. 
“Can't understand them.” “Would you have us return to the savage 
state? etc., etc.” A criticism true enough, it may be, from their point 
of view. But the fact is, the earnest lecturer can speak only to his 
like, and adapting of himself to his audience is a mere compliment 
which he pays them. If you wish to know how I think, you must en- 
deavour to put yourself in my place. If you wish me to speak as if 
I were you, that is another affair.** 


Again, in 1856, he wrote to his friend Blake: “I should be sur- 
prised and alarmed if there were any great call for me.” 28 

By the fall of 1858, his ire was completely aroused and he poured 
forth into his Journals his most devastating denunciation of the 
lecture system and the popular lecturer, calling to mind his friend 
William Lloyd Garrison’s ringing challenge in the first issue of 
the Liberator, twenty-seven years earlier: 
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I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. On 
this subject, I do not wish to think, or speak, or write with moder- 
ation. No! No! ... I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will 
not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and I wiil be heard.*° 


Said Thoreau: 


Preaching? Lecturing? Who are ye that ask for these things? What 
do ye want to hear, ye puling infants? A trumpet-sound that would 
train you up to mankind, or a nurse’s lullaby? The preachers and 
lecturers deal with men of straw, as they are men of straw them- 
selves. Why, a free-spoken man, of sound lungs, cannot draw a 
long breath without causing your rotten institutions to come top- 
pling down by the vacuum he makes. . . . I will not consent to walk 
with my mouth muzzled, not till I am rabid, until there is danger 
that I shall bite the unoffending and that my bite will produce hy- 
drophobia. 

... They want me to agree not to breathe too hard in the neigh- 
borhood of their paper castles. If I should draw a long breath in 
the neighborhood of these institutions, their weak and flabby sides 
would fall out, for my inspiration would exhaust the air about 
them. .. . I have been into many of these cowardly New England 
towns where they profess Christianity,—invited to speak, per- 
chance,—when they were trembling in their shoes at the thought 
of the things you might say, as if they knew their weak side,—that 
they were weak on all sides. The devil they have covenanted with 
is a timid devil. ... 


I have been into the town, being invited to speak to the inhabi- 
tants, not valuing, not having read even, the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, and I try to stimulate them by reporting the best of my ex- 
perience. I see the craven priest looking round for a hole to escape 
at, alarmed because it was he that invited me thither, and an awful 
silence pervades the audience. They think they will never get me 
there again. But the seed has not fallen on stony and shallow 
ground. ... 


It is no compliment to be invited before the rich Institutes and 
Lyceums. The settled lecturers are as tame as the settled ministers. 
The audiences do not want to hear any prophets; they do not wish 
to be stimulated and instructed, but entertained. They, their wives 
and daughter, go to the Lyceum to suck a sugar-plum. The little 
of medicine they get is disguised with sugar. It is never the reform- 
er they hear then, but a faint and timid echo of him only. They 
seek a pastime merely. . .. The most successful lecturing on Wash- 
ington, or what-not, is an awful scratching of backs to the tune, it 
may be, of fifty thousand dollars. .. . Such mannikins as I have de- 
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scribed are they, alas, who have made the greatest stir (and what a 
shallow stir) in the church and Lyceum, and in Congress. . . . 


There is the Lowell Institute with its restrictions, requiring a cer- 
tain faith in the lecturers. How can any free-thinking man accept 
its terms? It is as if you were to resolve that you would not eat oys- 
ters that were not of a particular faith . . . for the faith that is in 
an oyster is just as valuable as the faith referred to in Mr. Lowell's 
will. ... 


The curators have on their lists the names of the men who came be- 
fore the Philomathean Institute, in the next large town and did 
no harm; left things in statu quo, so that all slept the better for it; 
only confirmed the audience in their previous badness; spoke a 
good word for God; gave the clergy, that heavy set, a lift; told the 
youngsters to be good boys. A man may have a good deal to say who 
has not any desk to thump on, who does not thunder in bad air.*° 


By 1860, he was refusing completely to make any modifications 
in his lectures to suit his hearers. He wrote to the secretary of the 
Young Men’s Association of Buffalo concerning his lectures: 


They will be transcendental, that is, to the mass of hearers, prob- 
ably moonshine. Do you think that this will do? Or does your audi- 
ence prefer lamplight, or total darkness these nights?** 


It is almost needless to add that the negotiations for a lecture en- 
gagement did not succeed. 

There were good reasons for Thoreau’s lack of success. He was 
at least a century ahead of his time in his thinking. It is only in the 
past ten years that there has been any wide appreciation of his more 
philosophical writings. As Charles Child Walcutt has suggested,*? 
until the present decade, readers of Walden were likely to skip the 
transcendental passages and concentrate on the nature writing, 
looking on most of the chapter on “Economy,” for example, as a 
waste of time. Yet now when Walden is printed in digest form,** it 
is the nature writing which is cut. We are just now beginning to 
catch up with Thoreau’s ideas. He would be much more at home 
in Ford Hall Forum in Boston today than at the Lowell Institute 
of 1850. 
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It is true that Emerson, in such lectures as “Politics” and “‘Self- 
Reliaace,” was making statements as radical as those of Thoreau. 
But Emerson, with his gentle, kindly platform manner, lulled his 
hearers into accepting his unorthodox ideas without their realiz- 
ing they had done so. As Oliver Wendell Holmes said of him, he 
was “an iconoclast without a hammer, who took down our idols 
from their pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like an act of wor- 
ship.” ** Thoreau, on the other hand, made no attempt to soothe 
his audience, but delivered his words in bombshell phrases and 
hoped that he “helped to undermine” their beliefs.** Unfortunate- 
ly, his technique was more likely to antagonize his audience than 
win it. 

It is apparent, too, that Thoreau was not a particularly effective 
speaker. According to one of his listeners: 


He was a poor lecturer. ... He had no magnetism, and only gave 
simple dry details, as though he was before a jury to give his evi- 
dence under oath. Hence he never succeeded as a platform or ly- 
ceum speaker, which I think he desired to be.** 


Added to his platform difficulties was the fact he always had a burr 
in his speech “owing to his peculiar pronunciation of the letter 
r,’’ 37 

Then, too, his more profound writings were probably too con- 
centrated to be appreciated by the ear alone. They needed to be 
read slowly and carefully to be completely understood. As his 
friend Daniel Ricketson said, “His thoughts were often too subtle 
to be readily interpreted.” ** His listeners were not able to keep up 
with his words and so they lost interest. 

But there were occasions when Thoreau was able to make a 
profound impression upon his audiences when speaking on highly 
philosophical questions. The years just previous to the Civil War 
were years of trial for those who were as obsessed with a love of 
freedom as was Thoreau. At least twice in those years he was suf- 

84 Quoted in James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bos- 
ton, 1887), 262. 

35 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, xv, 188. 


36 Joseph Hosmer quoted in Henry Salt, The Life of Henry David Thoreau 
(London, 1896), 112. 


37 Salt, The Life of Henry David Thoreau, 88. 


88 A. and W. Ricketson, Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 15. 
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ficiently aroused to forget his platform awkwardness and deliver 
an address that thrilled every member of his audience. 

In 1854, the Negro Anthony Burns had been arrested in Boston 
and returned to slavery on a government cutter. Thoreau’s friends 
Higginson and Alcott had taken part in a vain attempt to rescue 
Burns. Thoreau’s sympathies were thoroughly aroused and for 
days he filled his journals with thoughts that were “murder to the 
State.”’*® On the Fourth of July, there was an annual meeting of 
Abolitionists in nearby Framingham. Thoreau attended and de- 
livered one of his most effective speeches, that on “Slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts,” which burns with intensity from beginning to end. Ac- 
cording to Moncure Conway, who attended the gathering, his 
speech was a distinct success, he was “clamoured for.” *° 

Five years later came John Brown’s raid on Harper's Ferry. 
Brown was arrested and thrown into prison. Abolitionists over the 
entire country quaked in their shoes at the violence of the reaction 
to Brown’s attempted revolution.*t Many of the anti-slavery lead- 
ers denounced Brown’s violence. But not Thoreau. He immediate- 
ly called a meeting in the vestry of the Concord church, and when 
the vestry was refused him, called it instead for the town hall. San- 
born, one of Brown’s most intimate friends, urged Thoreau to call 
off the meeting, but Thoreau replied that he was announcing a 
meeting, not asking his advice. When the selectmen refused to ring 
the bell to announce the meeting, Thoreau rang it himself. Doctor 
Bartlett said that he had heard five hundred damn Thoreau for 
even proposing the meeting.*? But Thoreau went ahead. Many un- 
doubtedly came to the meeting to jeer, but such was his force, his 
eloquence, and his passion that it “was heard by all respectfully, 
by many with a sympathy that surprised themselves.” ** Two nights 
later he delivered the lecture to a crowded hall in Boston. The Lib- 
erator jubilantly reported: 


This exciting theme seemed to have awakened “the hermit of Con- 


39 The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, xu, 358. 
40 Moncure Conway, Autobiography, Memories and Experiences (Boston, 
1904), I, 184. 


41 For a fuller account of the reactions of the Abolitionists, see H. S. Canby, 
Thoreau (Boston, 1939), 388 ff. 


42 Canby, Thoreau, 391. 
43 Emerson, quoted in The Writings of Henry David Thoreau, 1, xxii. 
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cord” from his usual state of philosophic indifference, and he spoke 
with real enthusiasm for an hour and a half. A very large audience 
listened . . . giving hearty applause to some of the most energetic 
expressions of the speaker.** 

Two days later he was called upon to repeat the lecture once more, 
this time in Worcester. Never before had Thoreau seen such tri- 
umph as a speaker. 

We have seen then that Thoreau was both a success and a failure 
as a lecturer. He could amuse his audiences and they enjoyed him 
thoroughly. But he did not have sufficient platform appeal to get 
across his more abstruse thoughts unless he was roused enough to 
forget all self-consciousness and deliver a ringing address. 


CLASSICAL ECHOES IN SEWALL’S DIARIES 
(1674-1729) 
W. LAWRENCE THOMPSON 


VEN though Harvard College was established as early as 1636, 
and laid heavy stress in its curriculum on Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, the transplanting of the classical tradition from the mother 
country to the wilderness of New England inevitably produced a 
temporary decline. To illustrate briefly this primitive classicism, 
a few specimens of colonial Latin verse in the diaries of Samuel 
Sewall are here presented. 
In 1696, Sewall wrote his moving Latin verses on the death of 
his infant son. 


Causa parata mihi est, et vitae, et mortis, ibidem; 
In tredecim, Solus denegor, ire foras sanet 

Spes tamen haec maneat, stimulante dolore, parentes 
Ad memet Jesus introijsse potest.* 


No one can read this poem untouched; but if we momentarily, and 
quite unfairly, compare it with Milton’s glorious “Ipse, caput niti- 
dum cinctus rutilante corona,”? or with any other line in the Epi- 
taphium Damonis, it is undeniably rough and unpolished. 


44 November 4, 1859. 

1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, 1674-1729. Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, v, Fifth Series (Boston, 1878), 426. 

2 Epitaphium Damonis, 1. 215. 
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On June 28, 1703, Sewall drove to Cambridge with his son Jo- 
seph, who was a candidate for entrance to Harvard. One of the ex- 
aminers, a Mr. Willard, ‘advised him and g others to be studious, 
saying: 

Qui Cupit optatam cursu pertingere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit.”’* 


In quoting this extract from Ars Poetica, Sewall has obviously 
garbled Horace’s first line, which reads: “Qui studet optatam cursu 
contingere metam” (1. 412); but many other settlers besides Sewall 
were quite unmindful of nice distinctions between studet and cu- 
pit, or between contingere and pertingere. 

On August 24, 1705, Sewall records a poem, perhaps his best, 
which he had composed and given to his friend, Richard Hench- 
man, together with a copy of Calvin’s Commentary on the Psalms. 


Mitto tibi Psaltem Christum et sua 
Regna canentem; 
Non erit ingratum dulce Poema tibi. 
Musicus hic lapides cithara sapiente trahebat; 
Et trahit: hinc Solymae moenia celsa Novae.* 


In his ““Musicus hic lapides cithara sapiente trahebat,” Sewall had 
used a widely known classical legend, but quite possibly is echoing 
Horace’s 


Dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere sone testudinis et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. (A.P., 11. 394-396.) 


In his next Latin verse, written on September 10, 1705, Sewall 
rather curiously associates Queen Anne’s reign with the fall of the 
Roman Church and the drying up of the Euphrates, in reference 
to the prevalent Puritan view of that Church as a modern Babylon. 


Oceani fluctus Anna moderante superbos, 
Euphrates cedit; Roma Relicta cadit.® 


In the light of the “Popish plot” scare under Charles II, the effort 
of James II to ram Catholicism down the throats of Englishmen, 
and the secular tone of William and Mary’s reign, Sewall like other 
Puritans must have welcomed the dowdy and piously Protestant 
rule of Anne. 

3 Sewall, Diary, vi, Fifth Series (1879), 81. 

4 Sewall, Diary, vi, Fifth Series (1879), 136. 

5 Sewall, Diary, vi, Fifth Series (1879), 137. 
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Of the few remaining verses to be considered here, his enthusi- 
astic Latin distich celebrating the capture and burning of a French 
cross, taken on one of many English expeditions against Quebec, 
expresses the characteristic Puritan attitude toward “Jesuitical re- 
ligion.”” On December 1, 1705, Sewall records in his diary that he 
“made this Distich on the burning of the Quebeck Cross: 


Crux atrox tandem flamman sentire jubetur: 
Ipsa Salus fallax igne probata perit.’’® 


On December 24 of the same year, he published an expanded ver- 
sion in the News-Letter. 
Gallica Crux aequam flamman sentire coacta est: 
Ista salus fallax, igne probata perit. 
Iddum nihil est, restat de stipite longo 
—Nescio quid cineris, quem capit urna brevis.’ 
The reference in “quem capit urna brevis,” common in Latin poet- 
ry, represents the funereal urn, often thought of in relation to di- 
vine judgment, as in Virgil’s “quaesitor Minos urnam movet” (A., 
VI, 432), or in relation to destiny, as in Horace’s 
Aequa lege Necessitas 


Sortitur insignes et imos; 
Omne capax movet urna nomen. (C., 11, i, 14-16.) 


Sewall probably regards the destruction of “Jesuitical religion” as 
a fated event symbolized by the burning of the Quebec cross. 
Passing over a number of similar Latin verses in Sewall, we meet 
his elegy on the youthful Reverend Mr. Goodhue, an odd composi- 
tion to which Sewall prefixes the following gloss: “Upon the Rev- 
erend Mr. Francis Goodhue, who in his Journey from Jamaica on 
Long-Island to Ipswich, was surprised with a Fever, at Rehoboth, 
and there died Sept. 15, 1707, Aetatis 29. 
Libertas nomen; bonitas conjuncta colori, 
Cognomen praebent; Insula-Longa gregem. 
Nascitur Ipsvici; dissolvitur inter eundem; 
Seconchae lecto molliter ossa cubant. 
Doctrina, officium, pietas, adamata juventus, 
Nil contra jussam convaluere necem. 
Pars potior sedes procedit adire beatas, 
Gaudens placato semper adesse Deo.” * 


6 Sewall, Diary, v1, Fifth Series (1879), 143. 
7 Sewall, Diary, vi, Fifth Series (1879), 150. 
8 Sewall, Diary, vu, Fifth Series (1882), 321. 
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One year before his death, Sewall wrote in his diary for Septem- 
ber 10, 1728, the aphorism: 


Auris, mens, oculus, manus, os, pes; munere fungi 
Dum pergunt, praestat discere velle mori.® 


Few men of his time and place had learned more thoroughly the 
use of practical wisdom than Sewall himself. 


The most ambitious of his Latin verses is perhaps the elegy on 
Goodhue, but its best line, “Gaudens placato semper adesse Deo,” 
is a threadbare non-sequitur, its theology vexing since goodness 
seems to be self-defeating, and its linguistic by-play sophomoric. 
Neither in this poem nor in others does Sewall show any grasp of 
the tone and temper of the ancient Latin writers, such as we see 
in Jonson, Herrick, and Marvell. The recent transplanting of the 
classical tradition on the shores of New England left something to 
be desired even in the sturdy and dignified compositions of one of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony’s most eminent men, a graduate of 
Harvard, a lifelong friend of the renowned Cotton Mather, and 
a highly respected judge on the supreme court bench. 


A MILTON-BRYANT PARALLEL 


JACOB H. ADLER 


HEN two poets, however unlike, sit down to write poems on 

almost identical subjects and with attitudes manifestly simi- 
lar, it is perhaps to be expected that the resulting works should 
have elements of resemblance extending beyond general mood and 
circumstance. It seems to me, however, that the similarities be- 
tween Milton’s sonnet “On the Late Massacre at Piedmont” and 
William Cullen Bryant's quatrains on “The Massacre at Scio” are 
too numerous (especially for such short poems) and too pervasive 
to be disposed of with so casual an explanation. Obviously, Bryant 
employed a title very near to Milton’s. Like Milton, he used an im- 
age derived from the myth of the dragon’s teeth; and like Milton, 
he used it to make vivid his faith in the future triumph of the con- 
quered. Blood and rocks, the mountains and the sky, form the set- 
ting of each poem. And there are a number of interesting verbal 
parallels: 


9 Sewall, Diary, vu, Fifth Series (1882), 392. 
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Milton: Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered Saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 


Bryant: Weep not for Scio’s children slain; 
Their blood, by Turkish falchions shed, 
Sends not its cry to Heaven in vain 
For vengeance on the murderer’s head. 
Though high the warm red torrent ran 
Between the flames that lit the sky, 
Yet, for each drop, an arméd man 
Shall rise, to free the land, or die. 
And for each corpse, that in the sea 
Was thrown, to feast the scaly herds, 
A hundred of the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain-birds. 
Stern rites and sad shall Greece ordain 
To keep that day along her shore, 
Till the last link of slavery’s chain 
Is shattered, to be worn no more.? 


So far as I know, this resemblance of Bryant’s poem to Milton's 
has never before received published comment; nor, so far as I 
know, has Milton figured in any historical* or critical* estimate of 


1 The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton (Boston, etc., [1889]), 77. 
Italics mine. 

2 Parke Godwin, editor, The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant (New 
York, 1883), 1, 73 (Vol. 11 of The Life and Works of William Cullen Bryant). 
Italics mine. 

8 E.g., W. A. Bradley states in his biography of Bryant in the English Men 
of Letters Series (New York and London, 1905) that, while Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, and Milton were in Bryant’s father’s library, and while Bryant was doubt- 
less familiar with them, “Pope overtopped the rest in interest and influence, so 
that they need scarcely be considered as having affected his development.” (p. 
14.) 

4 The three most thorough discussions of Bryant’s style known to me—in the 
Cambridge History of American Literature, in Tremaine McDowell's introduc- 
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the “influences” upon Bryant's thought and style. Indeed, the cus- 
tomary tracing of Bryant’s poetic development from his youthful 
raptures over Pope, through his adolescent fondness for the Grave- 
yard School and other mid-century poets, and finally to his discov- 
ery of Wordsworth, seems to leave little room for Milton (except 
as Milton’s influence was apparent upon eighteenth-century poets) 
until an age when Bryant’s style had coalesced—as it did very early 
—and would no longer have been more than slightly susceptible 
to extraneous prosodic influences. Bryant’s biographers remark 
no special fondness for Milton at any period in Bryant’s life; and 
his own recorded statements upon Milton seem neither more fre- 
quent nor more significant than might have been expected in his 
time from a man of Bryant’s sensitivity and taste. 

Yet, by the same token, Bryant, as a critic, poet, and anthologist, 
certainly knew Milton well. And, while the echoes from the ear- 
lier “Massacre” poem in the later may represent merely a subcon- 
scious and once-in-a-lifetime borrowing prompted by the use of a 
similar theme, they may possibly be indicative of something more. 
The many parallels between the two poets’ thought and lives—their 
important public activities, their high sense of duty, their famili- 
arity with great statesmen, their writing of controversial prose, 
their interest in reform, their deeply-felt but unorthodox religion, 
their love of the Greek poetic heritage,’ their use of blank verse as 
a principal (and individualized) instrument, their bitterness 
against injustice, their austerity—should probably lead one at least 
to suspect in Bryant a special sympathy for Milton. The fact that 
he mentions him but little in comparison to Wordsworth, for ex- 


tion to the Representative Selections (New York, 1935), and in G. W. Allen’s 
American Prosody (New York, 1935)—mention no Milton influence. 

5“*His love for the Greek language seems to have diffused itself over the 
whole race by which it was spoken. ‘Nothing ignoble or worthless,’ he assumed, 
‘can spring from so generous a stock. It was in Greece that civilization had its 
origin, and the grand impulse which she communicated to the human mind 
will never cease to the end of time. It was there that poetry, sculpture, all the 
great arts of life, were invented or perfected, and first delivered down to succeed- 
ing generations. Greece was the real cradle of liberty in which the earliest re- 
publics were rocked. We are the pupils of her great men, in all the principles 
of science, of morals, and of good government; her genius, in short, in every de- 
partment of intellectual creation, has instructed, overcome, and awed the 
world. .. .’”—Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant (New York, 1883), 
1, 187. Godwin quotes Bryant from a speech made in the cause of Greek liberty, 
in Great Barrington, in December, 1823. 
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ample, may not be of much significance.* He mentions Homer none 
too frequently, yet he spent his old age translating him. To Bryant, 
I am inclined to think, Milton—like Homer—was a classic; and a 
classic was something to be tacitly accepted, not requiring, except 
on special occasions, either discussion or criticism. In this case, si- 
lence as evidence of lack of interest does not appear to me to be 
conclusive. 

I would suggest, therefore, that, in view of a poetic parallel hith- 
erto apparently unnoted, an examination of Bryant's poetry in the 
light of a possible debt, conscious or unconscious,’ to Milton, might 
well be advisable. 


6 Some evidence of this may be found in Godwin’s statement that Bryant 
could quote instantly any requested passage from Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Burns, or Coleridge. 

7 Any use of the more obvious elements of Milton’s style would surely have 
been unconscious. Bryant had little sympathy with Milton’s imitators. R. D. 
Havens finds (The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, 1922], 
340) in Bryant’s translation of Homer no use of the language or manner of 
Paradise Lost, and points out that Bryant himself stated in his preface to the 
Iliad that he had attempted “a fluid, natural style . . . without the impediment 
of unexpected inversions and capricious phrases.” In his “Poets and Poetry of 
the English Language” (Prose Writings, edited by Parke Godwin [New York, 
1889], 1, 159), Bryant objects to the “stiff Latinisms and all the awkward dis- 
tortions resorted to by those who thought that by putting a sentence out of its 
proper shape they were writing like Milton.” But Bryant liked Milton’s own 
style. See his “On the Use of Trisyllabic Feet” (Prose Writings, 1, 62). 
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Henry James. By F. W. Dupee. (New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates. [The American Men of Letters Series.] 1951. Pp. xiii, 
301. $4.00.) 


Within the last ten or fifteen years Henry James has furnished 
the subject of so vast and so intensive a critical, biographical, and 
psychological investigation that the phenomenon has not improp- 
erly been termed a “boom.” Mr. Dupee asserts that today James is 
more widely appreciated than ever during his lifetime. Yet I have 
grave doubts, despite the flood of books, articles, and reprints, that 
the circle of genuine readers has been very greatly widened; no 
doubt higher prestige is now attached to an acquaintance with 
him, but he still remains caviar to the general, as anyone who has 
tried to “teach” The Wings of the Dove to a class of more than ten 
select students can testify. Otherwise, one effect of the boom has 
been the creation of a new generation of precious cultists who are 
quite enough to force the most devout of old-line Jacobites seri- 
ously to consider renouncing his allegiance. 

In this situation, Mr. Dupee’s book is doubly welcome, because 
it is perhaps the first study to be written with the dignity and se- 
renity of acceptance: it is not campaigning for a seemingly hope- 
less cause, as for years were Percy Lubbock and Joseph Warren 
Beach, nor, on the other hand, is it beating a drum along with the 
latest converts. The book is primarily an essay on the works, in- 
cluding some marvels of condensed recapitulation, with enough 
consideration of biography to supply essential backgrounds, and 
is told with straightforward simplicity. 

Which is to say that it raises anew—or rather poses most precise- 
ly—the whole question of Henry James. One of the sustained 
themes of the book comes from T. S. Eliot’s phrase, that James had 
a mind so fine that no idea could violate it, which Mr. Dupee para- 
phrases to mean that because he remained inviolable to doctrine, 
he could continually adhere, by instinct, “to a native self-reliance 
and empiricism.” Certainly for those who prize this sort of in- 
tegrity, James is a never-ending delight; they flee to him from nov- 
elists committed to ideas and causes exactly as Keats turned away 
from Wordsworth crying, “For the sake of a few fine imaginative 
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or domestic passages, are we to be bullied into a certain Philosophy 
engendered in the whims of an Egotist?’”” The one thing James 
never does is to brood and peacock over his speculations “till he 
makes a false coinage and deceives himself.” There is, James said 
in “The Art of Fiction,” incontestably life in the works of Tol- 
stoy; but what, he asked, does such a loose, baggy monster as War 
and Peace mean—artistically? 

Precisely here the issue becomes perplexing, if only because Mr. 
Dupee must say of the prefaces to the New York edition, that they 
“will perhaps always remain closed to all but a few readers.” If you 
flee sometimes from Tolstoy and Zola out of exasperation with 
their false intellectual coinages, you at other times are driven from 
James to them—or to Melville, or to Joyce, or to Dos Passos—be- 
cause without ideas there suddenly seems to be no life whatsoever, 
or at best a dim and pathetic approximation to it. An “inexhausti- 
ble sensibility” ceases, in many moments, to do duty as “an act of 
life.” Mr. Dupee illuminates Daisy Miller with a fresh analysis of 
the story’s “dialectic of freedom,” but I for one cannot go along 
with him in his estimate of The Spoils of Poynton or The Awkward 
Age—works wherein, to many perceptions, an inviolability to ideas 
becomes as tedious as another's speculations. There are times when 
flesh and blood would rather be nourished by even so phony a phi- 
losophy of history as Tolstoy's (especially since it contains a Na- 
tasha) than to starve on “so equable” a book as The Awkward Age! 

Of course, it is not Mr. Dupee’s function to violate his fine and 
genial acceptance of James by arguing that he is a better or lesser 
writer than those of a wholly different stamp. But still, the prob- 
lem haunts his book, until in the summing up he is obliged to 
make a statement for the defense (one of the best I have read) 
which reveals how much even the most objective student of James 
is perforce thrown on the defensive. The early works, says Mr. 
Dupee, implied the existence of fairly stable systems of manners 
opening out into areas of public responsibility; the three last nov- 
els present both the Americans and Europeans recognizing with 
dismay that the moral life and the social entity have become in- 
commensurable. So, he demands, why should James be charged 
with ignoring the world? By this analysis, it is indeed short-sight- 
ed to accuse his exile of having attenuated his energy, “when it 
was precisely his vantage point abroad that permitted him to com- 
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bine the American moral energy with the hard wisdom of the good 
European, to keep bravely abreast of world developments however 
damaging they might be to his own theories and desires, and so to 
remain profoundly creative into his sixties.” 

Thus Mr. Dupee gives us a new sense of the stubborn consistency 
with which James hewed to his line as an artist, of how he refused 
to let himself be seduced into championing ephemeral theses. Yet 
in order to make him comprehensible, Mr. Dupee must extract a 
thesis of sorts, translate into some kind of explicitness a design in 
the carpet. Whether this proposition is actually there, or is a vio- 
lation of James’ mind by forcing upon that mind what is, after all, 
an idea, may well be questioned. But meanwhile, Mr. Dupee’s ad- 
mirably flowing survey of the vast output stands, as I have suggest- 
ed, the best and most judicious introductory essay on this compli- 


cated subject. 
J Perry MILLER. 


Walt Whitman. By Frederik Schyberg. Translated from the Dan- 
ish by Evie Allison Allen, with introduction by Gay Wilson 
Allen. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. xv, 387. 
$5.00.) 


Walt Whitman: Poet of Science. By Joseph Beaver. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1951. Pp. xv, 178. $2.75.) 


Henry Seidel Canby has written that “a satisfactory biography 
of Whitman must be essentially a biography of an inner life and 
of the mysterious creative processes of poetry.” Of the two books 
discussed here, the first sheds considerable light on the “mysteri- 
ous creative processes”; the second offers an orderly array of raw 
material for future analysis. Both books stress Whitman’s writing 
rather than his over-dissected personality; neither is, therefore, es- 
sentially biographical, although each will prove useful in varying 
degree to future biographers. 

In making available in this country Frederik Schyberg’s study 
of Walt Whitman, Professor and Mrs. Allen have done a valuable 
service. Schyberg, Danish literary critic who died last year, pub- 
lished Walt Whitman in Copenhagen in 1933. This, the first Eng- 
lish edition of the book, is a partial revision of the original, al- 
though the main argument is said to remain unchanged. Un- 
changed also, regrettably, are two other items: the Bibliography, 
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which would have profited from being brought up to date, and 
Dr. Schyberg’s habit of relying on italics for emphasis, which is 
as disconcerting as a bad case of hiccups. The book as a whole, 
however, is well-presented: Professor Allen’s introduction is clear 
and helpful; Mrs. Allen appears to have done a very able trans- 
lation. 

Frederik Schyberg, limited in Whitman materials both by geog- 
raphy and time, relied for understanding upon the poet’s words 
and, less importantly, upon the shelf of biographies already avail- 
able in the early thirties. The result is a collection of four related 
essays, two undistinguished, two good. The weaker essays derive 
from Schyberg’s efforts to interpret Whitman for a European audi- 
ence; they are entitled “America in 1850” and “Walt Whitman at 
Thirty-Six” and are, respectively, superficial social history and cap- 
sule biography. The two main chapters, “Leaves of Grass, 1855- 
89” and “Whitman in World Literature” are serious and thought- 
ful studies. 

In the seventy-seven-page chapter on Leaves of Grass, Schyberg 
traces the course of Whitman’s emotional life through the shift- 
ing, finally stratified, contents of the poems. Taking up the edi- 
tions in order, tracing motifs, noting when material was added or 
subtracted (and surmising why), relating each edition to Whit- 
man’s activities at the time, Schyberg paints an evolutionary por- 
trait of an artist. It is as artist above all that Whitman emerges 
from this analysis. Schyberg enrolls in no school; his main effort 
is to peel off the layers of mythology obscuring Whitman, rather 
than to contribute new myths. In this he has been successful. 

Perhaps one explanation for Schyberg’s success is his Danish 
perspective. This is evident in his essay, “Whitman in World Lit- 
erature,” where he establishes the poet as product of his age and 
then assesses his impact on later times. Since the critic sees fore- 
runners of Whitman as far back as the Bhagavadgita, he concludes 
that in spirit, temperament, and even in form, earlier Whitmans 
erupted from time to time throughout the world’s history. Carry- 
ing on the argument, Schyberg discusses Whitman’s influence on 
European authors during the last century. The number of authors 
cited is large; in many cases, the reader must take Schyberg’s word 
for the degree of impact, since little evidence is provided. Impres- 
sive, however, is both the geographical spread of Whitman’s influ- 
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ence 2id its continuity in time. Dr. Schyberg devotes much atten- 
tion to Whitman’s importance in Scandinavia. His book, which 
ends somewhat abruptly, is a vivid testimonial to Danish scholar- 
ship. 

Dr. Beaver’s book is criticism on a different level. Here the au- 
thor militantly seeks to establish Whitman’s professional standing 
as ornithologist, astronomer, physicist, anatomist, geologist, and 
student of Darwin. To achieve this end, he poses such questions as 
whether the poet could have heard a mocking-bird sing on Long 
Island (answer: yes); whether Mars stood between the Hyades and 
the Pleiades on February 19, 1880 (it did); whether Whitman un- 
derstood Newton’s first law (he understood it); whether he took a 
serious medical interest in the human body (this, perhaps, no one 
would dispute); whether Whitman’s allusions to fossils derive 
from Lyell or Goodrich (probably Goodrich); and whether Section 
44 of “Song of Myself” is a defense of the doctrine of continuous 
evolution (it is). In dealing with these and a host of related mat- 
ters, Beaver approaches but has not time to deal with a fascinating 
subject: the state of scientific thought in mid-nineteenth century 
and its reflection in a poet’s mind. Instead of clearly picturing the 
fomenting scientific world of the 1850's and indicating how richly, 


imaginatively and freely Whitman drew on it for his own artistic 
purposes (a subject, by the way, well outlined by Schyberg), Bea- 
ver has chosen to make a laboratory check on the contents of the 
poems as if to guarantee that they contain no toxic scientific in- 
accuracies. 


However unfortunate this pure-food-and-drug approach to 
Whitman may be, the blame does not rest with Beaver, who has 
done a prodigious detective job. The blame rests, rather, upon all 
practitioners of the art of literary criticism who suggest a direct re- 
lation between intellectual “input” and artistic output, and who 
have permitted themselves and their students to substitute data- 
collection for thought. 

Dr. Beaver, in short, has added most respectably to the flow of 
monographic literature on Whitman. Frederik Schyberg, however, 
has attempted to deal with serious issues of literary analysis of in- 
terest both in their direct relation to Whitman and in the larger 
issues they pose concerning the place of American literature in the 


stream of world culture. 
ELSPETH D. Rostow. 
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Men of Good Hope. A Story of American Progressives. By Daniel 
Aaron. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 329. 
$4.00.) 


This book is announced by the author as “an attempt to rehabil- 
itate the progressive tradition, currently under attack by both lib- 
erals and anti-liberals.” Progressivism, Mr. Aaron believes, was 
“born at that moment in our history when a moral and righteous 
minority began to observe the social ravages produced by the in- 
dustrial age.” That is, in the late nineteenth century. Progressivism 
at its original best is defined by him in a series of essays, occupying 
more than half the book, on Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Hen- 
ry Demarest Lloyd, William Dean Howells, and Thorstein Veblen. 
These are the “prophetic agitators,” the “men of good hope,” the 
“old progressives” whose generous vision has been lacking in later 
progressive generations. 

Mr. Aaron has studied these men with care and affection. His 
account of them contains some fresh biographical information and 
a number of insights which will be helpful to their new and old 
acquaintances. He emphasizes and succeeds in demonstrating the 
common attributes of this apparently diverse group. All were 
spokesmen for the middle-class conscience; all were disturbed and 
troubled, rather than physically menaced, by the ugly phenomena 
of industrial society. All were committed to an exalted view of 
man’s potentialities. All believed that a simultaneous increase in 
equality, codperation, and true freedom was both necessary and 
possible. 

Veblen, who seems at a glance the most difficult to fit into this 
definition, is perceptively and convincingly linked with the rest. 
Mr. Aaron finds, beneath the bitter ironies and the parade of sci- 
entific detachment, the troubled conscience and even the Utopian 
hopes that Veblen shared with his contemporaries. Veblen’s frater- 
nal and creative instinct, like George’s motive force of association 
in equality, survives through a hostile era. Both are impaired and 
perverted by antisocial and predatory institutions, but both are 
natural and permanent. This intellectual kinship and its sources 
might well be still further explored. Obviously many other “cre- 
ative agitators” sharing the same ideas and characteristics might 
have been found in this period, but the five chosen constitute a 
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valid representation of an important and distinguishable body of 
thought. 

The method of epitome, always attractive and always dangerous, 
is less successfully used by Mr. Aaron when he attempts, through 
prelude and postlude chapters, to place these progressive founding 
fathers in historical perspective. Very brief introductory sketches 
of Emerson and Theodore Parker as “precursors” do not exemplify 
adequately the sources of the following generation’s humanism 
and idealism. These sources lie far deeper in the complex succes- 
sive strata of the Reformation and the Enlightenment. Two “pre- 
cursors” are too many or not enough. 

The last two chapters, which seek to assess progressivism since 
the turn of the century in terms of the ideas collectively defined by 
these five founders, also seem somewhat fragmentary, though they 
contain many illuminating suggestions. The first of the two epi- 
logues deals with Theodore Roosevelt and Brooks Adams as 
“Pseudo-Progressives.” It is questionable whether either was even 
an imitator of the variety of progressivism previously defined. 
Roosevelt may have been influenced by a general climate of opin- 
ion to which Mr, Aaron’s five prophets contributed, but he spe- 
cifically and strongly disliked the proposals of all but Howells. His 
task was not that of the prophetic agitator but that of the political 
mediator; he would hardly have been better equipped for it had 
he been more like Bellamy or Veblen. 

Again, Mr. Aaron’s brilliant essay on Brooks Adams, considered 
singly the best in the book, makes it clear that Adams’ thought de- 
rived from a profound distrust of humanity. Thus, despite a brief 
and cynical flirtation with Bryanism, he never approached, let 
alone imitated, the idealistic progressivism under discussion. 

Why, then, should these men have been chosen to represent the 
period immediately following that of the founders? They were 
not progressives, but, as Mr. Aaron indicates in passing, others in 
their period were. The doctrines of George and Lloyd were altered 
and reshaped in the period of Croly, Lippmann, Sinclair and 
Debs, but they were not swallowed up in the resounding moralities 
of Roosevelt or the romantic negations of Brooks Adams. 

In his last chapter, “In Retrospect: 1912-1950,” Mr. Aaron finds 
all progressives of the last generation inadequate representatives 
of the tradition fathered by his creative five. Woodrow Wilson is 
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treated more gently than TR but he is presented as superficial and 
inconsistent, “a progressive in the latter-day or party sense of the 
term,” that is, an opportunist. In a few highly suggestive pages on 
the collapse of progressivism in 1920, Mr. Aaron blames this mel- 
ancholy phenomenon on a lack of idealism and ideological drive. 
Franklin Roosevelt is depicted, not unsympathetically, as a shrewd 
technician with little of the prophet about him. In a brief discus- 
sion of Communist influence in the thirties, Mr. Aaron wonders 
why the radical impulse of that period went so far astray from the 
native tradition and suggests some answers to this question. 

Many will agree with Mr. Aaron that recent progressivism has 
tended to be shortsighted and narrowly pragmatic; this conclusion 
might emerge from a more comprehensive study. Progressivism 
needs badly to recapture some of the largeness of vision and the 
confident humanism of the earlier generation. Except possibly for 
Bellamy, whose pat and supremely regimented uplift state sounds 
too much like Orwell’s Nineteen eighty-four to our generation, all 
Mr. Aaron’s prophets are worth wide rereading, and he has fur- 
nished a worthwhile and usable introduction to them. 

At times, however, Mr. Aaron ventures too far in implying that 
these men afford a standard by which to test the validity of Ameri- 
can progressivism in any age. Their task was to make a frontal as- 
sault on well-entrenched conservative bastions. New strategy and 
a different kind of leadership are needed in periods of partial vic- 
tory, impaired morale, and enemy counter-attack. The progressive 
generation Mr. Aaron so much admires was, after all, engaged in 
drastically overhauling an existing and venerated tradition. Then 
as now war and economic change had seemed to bring into ques- 
tion the values of democratic society. Then as now, what progres- 


sivism needed was not “rehabilitation” but hard and bold re- 
thinking. Henry F. May. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Edited by Elting E. Morison. 
(C:mbridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Volumes I and II. 
Pp. xxix, 1549. $20.00.) 


In these two volumes, Elting E. Morison presents the first fruits 
of the monumental task of editing and publishing Theodore 
Roosevelt's correspondence. When his work is finished, some ten 
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thousand items, encased in eight fat tomes, will be available in 
compact and well-indexed form. 

Any work of this kind must be received with gratitude and re- 
spect, for it represents the combined efforts and money of many in- 
dividuals and groups, few of whom can hope to receive adequate 
returns, financial or otherwise, upon their heavy investments. The 
editorial task was so vast that, as Mr. Morison expresses it, “no 
single person could do the work of the whole, while anyone, by 
withholding himself or his contribution, could prevent the whole 
from working.” Since these books are a well-integrated unit, those 
who have prepared them have evidently accepted their almost 
thankless responsibilities in good spirit. 

Certainly no one will question the wisdom of devoting so much 
labor and capital to this particular project. The letters covering 
the whole range of late nineteenth-century American life were 
written by one of the most fascinating figures of our history, a man 
blessed among other things with a seldom rivalled talent for per- 
sonalizing himself on paper. Roosevelt’s letters lack the intellec- 
tual breadth and felicity of expression of those of Jefferson, now 
being published in an even more formidable edition than this one, 
but they are scarcely less interesting or less important. 

When Mr. Morison’s work is completed (he hopes the last vol- 
ume will appear by the end of next year) it will include about ten 
per cent of the approximately one hundred thousand letters which 
Roosevelt wrote in his lifetime. Naturally, everyone will not be en- 
tirely satisfied with his selections. Historians will be able to sug- 
gest many additions and subtractions. It is difficult to understand, 
for instance, why none of the many letters written by Roosevelt to 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr., in 1890 and 1891 about his work on the 
Civil Service Commission is included, and why the Dana collection 
at the Massachusetts Historical Society is not cited in the list of 
collections investigated. 

Far more serious, considering the fertility of Roosevelt's pen, is 
the inclusion of letters which have already appeared in print. Mr. 
Morison justifies his use of such material where it helps reveal 
Roosevelt's “thought and action,” saying: 


1 Mr. Morison lists a Charles Dana collection, supposedly at this depository, 
though no such collection is mentioned in the most recent Handbook of the 
Society. , 
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The letters have been selected with this intent in mind and without 
regard to the question of previous publication; they have been ar- 
ranged in chronological order; and they have been printed in their 
entirety. 


This last statement is simply not true, as Mr. Morison (on the next 
page) admits. He has made room in these volumes for nearly two 
hundred letters to Henry Cabot Lodge taken from Lodge’s Selec- 
tions from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge (New York, 1925), a book which can be found in any 
college library. The originals of these letters are in the Lodge pa- 
pers, which have been closed to scholars, so the editor has had to 
rely on the printed texts, seriously bowdlerized by Lodge and by 
Roosevelt’s widow. Mr. Morison is aware that the printed versions 
are incomplete and inaccurate, but he claims that 


though modifications in the original were made in the published 
text these modifications for the years covered by these first two vol- 
umes are relatively unimportant; the letters from 1884 to 1901 rep- 
resented here can be taken as a substantially complete record of 
the existing correspondence in the Lodge collection. 


This is a value judgment which cannot be absolutely disproved, 
but I wish to take exception to it. Before the Lodge papers were 
closed, I was fortunate enough to see these letters, and the omis- 
sions and changes made in the printed versions seem to me extreme- 
ly important. By my count, eighty-five of the letters Mr. Morison 
prints are not accurate reproductions of the letters Roosevelt wrote. 
In some cases the alterations are insignificant—corrections of mis- 
spellings and punctuation, omissions of unimportant personal 
matters, and so forth. But in many they are vital. I wish I were 
able to print a list of some of the adjectives T. R. used in describing 
such men as President Benjamin Harrison and his Postmaster Gen- 
eral, John Wanamaker, or E. L. Godkin, or Carl Schurz, or Henry 
James, or any number of others, which do not appear in Mr. Mori- 
son’s volumes. I can point out, however, by way of illustration, that 
the third paragraph of Roosevelt’s letter to Lodge of August 12, 
1884, is actually the third paragraph of his letter of June 18, 1884, 
while the third and half of the fourth paragraph of the June 18 
letter belong in the middle of paragraph one of the August 12 
letter. 


But it is unnecessary to resort to specific illustrations to make the 
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main point. Here are two scholarly volumes. The editor points out 
with justifiable pride that each letter has been checked at least 
eight times to avoid all possible human error. Such meticulousness, 
despite Mr. Morison’s qualified admission that the letters to Lodge 
are not true copies, lends an air of authenticity to the entire work, 
and in effect places the stamp of scholarly approval on Lodge’s edi- 
tion of his correspondence with Roosevelt which that work does 
not deserve. Since a mere tithing of Roosevelt’s vast correspond- 
ence is to be published, and the emasculated versions of his letters 
to Lodge are already available, it would have been better to pass 
over these suspect items and print more honest letters. 

However, if the reader must be wary of this one group of letters, 
the solid worth of the rest remains unquestioned, and the job of 
preparing them for publication has been performed with patience 
and skill. Mr. Morison’s introduction is both charming and modest, 
and his account of the way in which this tremendous project has 
been carried out will be studied carefully by all future editors who 


may undertake similar tasks. 
y JouN A. GARRATY. 


American Painting: History and Interpretation. By Virgil Barker. 


(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xxvii, 717. 
$12.50.) 


In the forty-six years since Samuel Isham’s History of American 
Painting, our factual knowledge of this subject has been enriched 
by research and our aesthetic evaluations have radically changed. 
No historian today would dismiss the colonial Robert Feke, as 
Isham did, in three or four half-contemptuous lines, or emphasize, 
in a brief paragraph, that Thomas Eakins “neglected the beauties 
and graces of painting.” Virgil Barker gives Feke a whole chapter, 
and discusses Eakins at length as a profound and noble personality 
whose art is “durable.” 

Mr. Barker has been a painter, a museum worker, and a univer- 
sity art teacher; thirty years of study and reflection, many of them 
given to the scrutiny of originals at first hand, have produced a 
book whose scholarship is unshakably sound and whose critical 
judgments are extraordinarily penetrating. All relevant historical 
facts are given; each development in painting is firmly related to 
the life and thought of its time; and for greater coherence, the au- 
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thor pauses at times to summarize the period he has discussed, in 
chapters which he calls “retrospects.” Given a few dates and ref- 
erences, he can artfully materialize a figure as ghostly as that of 
Thomas Child. Because he can get inside the mind of an artist, his 
analyses of such individual works as Anne Pollard, Charles Peale’s 
Staircase Group, and Harnett’s Old Violin reveal qualities which 
many readers will see for the first time. He gives the amateur and 
the artisan their due place, but no more, beside the professional 
painter; and he is cautious with “firsts,” observing that behind 
the first known work in any category “must loom the vague shape 
of an actual first tantalizingly unknowable.” 

The author is at his best in the earlier chapters which allow him 
space enough to present Copley, Stuart, Raphaelle Peale, Allston, 
and Bingham at full length and in the round; toward the end of 
the book he gives a like amplitude to his discussion of Ryder, 
Homer, and Eakins. A few chapters in the middle, so studded with 
names that they become scarcely more than compilations, will be 
tiresome reading for the majority, although the specialist will be 
glad that such un‘amiliar men as Herman Lungkwitz, Richard 
Petrie, and Ivan B. Wandersforde are at least placed upon the 
record. 

Mr. Barker’s colleagues in this field will find remarkably few 
errors to be corrected, and few critical interpretations to be chal- 
lenged. His statement that the only basis for an opinion about 
Hunt’s Albany murals consists of contemporary comments and 
preliminary studies is almost but not quite true, since portions of 
Hunt's painting can still be seen on the walls of the Capitol attic 
above the present ceiling of the Assembly Chamber. The style of 
Charles Bridges is here discussed with more confidence than most 
historians of American art, in the present confused state of our 
knowledge of his work, would consider safe. Some of us would chal- 
lenge his characterization of Feke’s portraits as “repetitive substi- 
tutes for people” and his remark that Morse’s Louvre “exerts al- 
most no appeal except through the painting in it.” Such minor ex- 
ceptions only emphasize the solid reliability of this survey. 

But American Painting is more than a survey. Mr. Barker ex- 
plains in his concluding pages that he has concerned himself with 
the discovery of a vital tradition, “an increasing spiritual coher- 
ence” in American life, and with the appearance of a few painters 
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whose insight and whose mastery of their art have enabled them to 
give enduring form to the American realities. It needed, he asserts, 
one hundred and fifty years to produce a Copley. Another century 
passed before our pluralistic culture found three artists to take its 
full dimensions—‘“a lofty imaginative and an objective recorder 
and a profound intellectual.” Mr. Barker ends his book in the 
1880's with Ryder, Homer, and Eakins because he believes that 
these three “brought American painting to what is still its highest 
level of expressiveness.” 

The reader thus left on the threshold of modern art will wish 
that so learned and so perceptive a guide could have explored with 
him the complex realities of the twentieth century. Let him be 
grateful for a book which, within its chosen time limits, is precisely 
what Lloyd Goodrich calls it—“‘the best history of American paint- 


ing so far written.” fag pe 


The Two Lives of James Jackson Jarves. By Francis Steegmuller. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 331. $5.00.) 


Theodore Sizer, the first biographer of Jarves, quoted one of 
Jarves’s daughters as saying, “It is hardly necessary, I suppose, to 
correct the statement that my father ruined himself with his col- 
lection, etc. Most certainly he did, but back of him was my Grand- 
father and some credit is due him. . . .” The “Grandfather” was 
Deming Jarves, wealthy Bostonian, who directed the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Company. The “collection” was the now-famous 
Jarves Collection of Italian Paintings which is one of the noted pos- 
sessions of the Yale University Art Gallery. The story of how this 
collection was started just a century ago and completed by James 
Jackson Jarves forms the core of this full-length biography. 

Mr. Steegmuller is experienced in the field of biography, having 
written the lives of Flaubert and of Maupassant. In transferring 
his interest from nineteenth-century French literature to the field 
of nineteenth-century art history in Europe and America, he has 
set himself a difficult task, to enmesh with a man’s life an impres- 
sive amount of art history without detracting from the liveliness 
of his narrative. In this he has succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
Letting his hero tell as much as possible of his life story in his own 
words, Mr. Steegmuller reveals clearly Jarves’s profound love of 
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early Italian painting and his evangelical desire to teach Ameri- 
cans its history by establishing his collection in an American mu- 
seum. Jarves was a pioneer collector of Italian painting at a time 
when the “primitives” were passed up by art lovers in favor of lat- 
er and more sentimental pictures. He was interested in collecting 
examples of Italian painting from its beginning and sought works 
by every important painter as well as those by followers of various 
masters. Jarves and his family spent most of his “second” life in 
the Florence of the Brownings, Eliot, Ruskin, and of Home. This 
section of his biography could have been expanded at the expense 
of his “‘first” life of Jarves, the years spent in Hawaii writing for 
the Islands’ first newspaper, the unhappy years of his first marriage. 

With high hopes and lack of practical considerations which 
characterized his various ventures, Jarves sent his first collection 
to America, just as the Civil War was to engulf the United States. 
He secured a showing of the paintings in New York, but the pub- 
lic was apathetic. After several disappointing years, Jarves shipped 
the pictures to New Haven to be shown in the new art building of 
Yale College. Actually the paintings were security for a loan from 
the College which Jarves hoped to repay with interest. He returned 
to Italy, and with the funds secured through the loan made anoth- 
er collection which eventually became the Holden Collection now 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art. Yale College extended the time 
for Jarves to pay back the loan with interest, but when he could 
not do so at the end of the extension it was decided to sell the first 
collection at auction. 

Mr. Steegmuller sought to give his biography of Jarves the plot 
interest of a novel. Lacking a personal protagonist in the life of 
his leading character, and desiring to produce a “climax” (through- 
out the book Mr. Steegmuller implies that poverty dogged his 
hero's footsteps, a not too convincing leitmotiv when we recall that 
Jarves’s well-to-do father was “back of him”), the author seized 
upon Yale College as the “‘villain.”” Admittedly, the records of the 
auction sale are confused and there were misunderstandings which 
unfortunately worked to Jarves’s disadvantage, but there is no defi- 
nite indication that the College authorities were concerned with 
anything more than the closing of a business transaction initiated 
by Jarves in order to realize their investment. When there were no 
bidders for the unappreciated Italian primitives, the College 
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closed the matter by considering its loan and interest as the pur- 
chase price of the collection. Mr. Steegmuller would have us be- 
lieve by inference that the College, in the spirit of sharp trading, 
had resorted to this method of securing the collection which it 
knew by some unexplained prescience would increase in value a 
thousand fold. 

Jarves returned to Italy after the sale and pursued his passion 
for collecting, this time with certain financial returns. He sold a 
collection of Italian decorative arts and another of old master 
drawings to American financiers who had become interested in 
Italian art for themselves and for such newly established museums 
as the Metropolitan in New York. A collection of textiles was pur- 
chased for the “Wellesley Female College.” He was engaged in his 
favorite occupation with moderate improvement of his finances 
for sixteen years until his death in 1888. In addition to his collect- 
ing, he continued to write on the subject of art, most notably on 
the art of Japan, thereby placing himself in the vanguard of the 
admirers of oriental art. 

Mr. Steegmuller chose to treat the last period as a series of epi- 
sodes, although it would seem no more episodic than all of Jarves’s 
previous life, that of a man keenly interested as an American in 
the study of art history. The latter half of the nineteenth century 
rediscovered art not only in its own terms, but also in terms of its 
potentialities as a means of improving the lives of all who experi- 
enced it. This country can be thankful that one of its citizens per- 
formed such an active réle to reveal these potentialities to his 
countrymen. Unfortunately his achievements were recognized by 
only a few, notably Charles Eliot Norton. It is in the réle of an in- 
spired dilettante that Mr. Steegmuller’s biography presents Jarves 
clearly and positively. Curiously, in spite of the prodigious task of 
his biographer in consulting all possible sources, and relying on 
direct quotations from his writings and the detailed correspond- 
ence concerning his family relations, Jarves remains a shadowy 
figure. Perhaps it is not Mr. Steegmuller’s fault that Jarves does 
not appear in the flesh. Like other personalities in history, the per- 
sonality of Jarves vanished in the pursuit of a dream which was 
realized only after his death—a dream which became his monu- 


ment. 
LAMONT Moore. 
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The Popular Book: A History of America’s Literary Taste. By 
James D. Hart. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. 
351. $5.00.) 


Why any book has sold well, or better than other books of a sim- 
ilar type, is something which, as Professor Hart notes, no one has 
been able precisely to say. The subject has interest for those who 
believe in the cultural potential of democracy, as well as for those 
who believe that it degrades standards. Professor Hart has worked 
a large canvas, undertaking to discuss works, imaginative and oth- 
erwise, which have engaged the attention of Americans from colo- 
nial times to the present, and to describe the conditions which have 
made them receptive to such works. The result is an urbane study, 
lightened with many pleasant turns of wit, which can be scanned 
in order to match recollection of past reading, and rumors of books, 
with those deemed popular in the various decades of our national 
and colonial life. 

Considered more seriously, some critics will, one suspects, be 
tempted to term this work “‘a mine of information,” and, as such, 
useful for many purposes. This phrase is, unfortunately, too often 
used by critics who have little actual intention of working the mine, 
and have simply failed to discover a thread of inquiry which binds 
the whole. The subject of popularity has attracted many writers, 
and the author has consulted their findings. His conclusions are 
not numerous. He conceives of a popular book as one which has 
struck current fancy in terms of numbers of copies sold; and his 
pages are “concerned with the connection between popular books 
read for pleasure by adult Americans and the times in which those 
books were read.” There is, of course, a temptation to question the 
space reserved for one or another selection, and to ask about the 
omission of others. Such reprint houses as Grosset and Dunlap 
would seem to be closely involved in the process of popularity, as 
would the “popular” periodicals and even press, which nourished 
authors and in many cases were responsible for widely read books. 
Again, the career of such a person as E. Haldeman-Julius, the 
“books” he published—only Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy is 
noted, and that independently—the ideas which guided his opera- 
tions, and the audience he attracted would surely cast light on one 
aspect of popular publication. 
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Of greater fundamental importance, however, would be the 
question of just what constituted popularity, and how various 
works in the popular spectrum are to be distinguished. Poe, for ex- 
ample, is treated only in passing—he is, presumably, a “classic,” 
rather than a popular author. Charles Brockden Brown is scarcely 
noted. Cooper is characterized as both popular and unpopular; 
“later,” it is said, somewhat enigmatically, “he became a major 
figure in the study of American literature.” Hawthorne is conced- 
ed his brief moment in the popular field, but, generally, deemed a 
failure “by more usual publishing standards.” And Twain, though 
palpably popular, and so treated, is not clearly distinguished in 
qualities from others who wrote in similar veins. 

The popular book, though granted varying qualities, and grant- 
ed some works of enduring stature, is generally held to appeal to 
the shallower aspects of the reader’s thought and sensibility: Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’s The Gates Ajar would thus be more represent- 
ative of the popular book than anything by Poe. But there is, first 
of all, another dimension of the author’s intention: Poe was as 
eager for popular suffrage as the veriest hack, and sought to attain 
it by every manner of means. (He can be profitably compared with 
Henry Adams, who consciously—in fact, self-consciously—despised 
popularity.) Secondly, some of Poe’s work was actually popular: it 
is, for example, interesting to observe how “The Raven” haunted 
the imagination of Poe’s generation. Why Poe did not reap the ma- 
terial rewards of his popularity is also an interesting question, but 
in no way impugns its reality. 

The important point is that popularity and the popular perspec- 
tive have been sources of greatness, as well as of shoddiness. The 
audience which gobbled up Sheldon’s In His Steps also recognized 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, and made of it something its own 
author had not fully intended. David Graham Phillips once ob- 
served that the politician speaks with the lips of the people, the 
statesman with its heart; and there have been politicians and states- 
men of popular literature. They deserve to be distinguished, the 
weight of their separate appeals measured. 

Louis FILLer. 
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Colonel John Goffe: Eighteenth Century New Hampshire. By Wil- 
liam Howard Brown. (Manchester, N. H.: Lew A. Cummings 
Co. Privately Printed. 1950. Pp. 284. $3.50.) 


After so many years of neglect, Colonel Goffe is well on the way 
to being as much written about as the year 69. Long overshadowed 
by men like Stark who fought in a larger war, not blessed, like Rog- 
ers, with a Kenneth Roberts, the Colonel has been restored to his 
rightful place, first by George Woodbury, and now by Mr. Brown, 
as a farmer, millowner, provincial leader and senior officer against 
the French and Indians. Civilian and soldier, he covered in his 
long life (1701-1786) half of New Hampshire’s colonial history, 
and did much to change it from a rough frontier area to a settled 
one. 

On the civilian side, Mr. Brown includes a great deal, as his sub- 
title suggests. In Goffe’s New Hampshire almost everybody was a 
farmer, to whom land was all-important. Consequently, there is 
information about the granting of land by the Governors, and the 
creation of the New England “town,” still so confusing to so many. 
Through the story of the towns in which Colonel Goffe was inter- 
ested, the whole process is made more real, and the rather common 
indifference toward legal niceties quite apparent, whether in liv- 
ing up to the terms of the grant, or saving trees for the Royal Navy, 
or observing the qualifications for office holding, or drawing boun- 
dary lines carefully. Lawsuits were a usual and probably popular 
phase of life, and, as Mr. Brown suggests, often produced as little 
bitterness as does a game of bridge today. 

The account of town meetings and town elections is well worth 
reading. The Colonel was evidently a good presiding officer and 
quite able to handle the cry of “Mister Moderator!” that so often 
precedes dispute. The long feud over the location of the Derry- 
field meeting house clearly shows that the farmers of the Merri- 
mack needed no lessons in politics. 

Frontier agriculture and industry, fishing, lumbering, road 
building—these are all included, but there is an especially large 
and valuable section on Goffe the soldier. From Lovewell’s cam- 
paign in 1725, through the capture of Montreal in 1760, Goffe was 
steadily involved, first as an Indian fighter, then militia officer, fi- 
nally as New Hampshire’s senior officer in 1760. The problems of 
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strategy, tactics, supply, and discipline in the provincial levies are 
admirably treated. The story of building the military road across 
Vermont is a real contribution, and the same is true of the military 
chapters as a whole. 

While Colonel Goffe remains not wholly a real figure, there was 
a lack of personal material to help bring him to life. There are a 
few minor slips in spelling. Concord did have three names, but one 
ought to have been used instead of all three. The Penacook Indians 
were not a very powerful confederation. The occasional long lists 
of names add little. More importantly, the book lacks an index and 
a good map. The reproduction of Blanchard’s map is interesting, 
but a readable modern map should go with it. 

In summary, Mr. Brown has written a useful and interesting 
book, which gives a good account of life on the New England fron- 
tier two hundred years ago. It has much new material. Quite clear- 
ly, his book is the product not only of thorough research, but of a 


real interest. pat ete ae 


Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory. By Vivian 
C. Hopkins. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. 


x, 276. $4.00.) 


Thoreau: The Quest and the Classics. By Ethel Seybold. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 148. $3.00.) 


Of these studies, Miss Hopkins’ on Emerson’s aesthetics is the 
more valuable, as a contribution to the general intellectual stock 
of transcendentalism in America and as a reappraisal of one of its 
most distinguished members. On temperamental grounds, Thoreau 
has become in our time the identifying figure of the transcendental- 
ist “movement.” Like Melville—still more recently, like Fitzgerald 
—he has become a symbol of the cost of experience, and we are ready 
to listen to and, apart from his alien philosophy, vicariously share 
in his extension of self. We admire the questers. And Emerson, un- 
fortunately, so transfigured, so Olympian to us as the bearer of a 
tradition, has more and more lost his human appeal. But he was 
no less a quester, human if a trifle cold, and one who undertook 
the consolidation of the past and present, of the universal and the 
parochial, and from the platform of experience itself. Considering 
experience as national, as the enrichment of our ideas, Emerson 
was a representative man. In these terms, once more humanized, 
he is what Mr. Perry Miller claims: the spokesman of our experi- 
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ence. Without Thoreau, transcendentalism might still be thought 
of as fuddyduddy—without him who would have reclaimed tran- 
scendentalism for the businessman? But without a reclaimed Em- 
erson who will renew our wonder at the fecundation of American 
experience? 

Now Miss Hopkins helps us see that Emerson. She has limited 
her study to his aesthetics. Her harvest is the sense one gets of the 
wholeness of Emerson’s thought, of the rooting of aesthetics in a 
total philosophy. I do not think that her claims for the present sig- 
nificance of Emerson's aesthetic views go very far. Our notion of 
the organic does not have its basis in the mystical communion with 
Nature; instead, it is formalistic, looking to the biological world 
only for a warrant for complexity in art. “Significance,” it seems, 
forces too many demands, especially at the fringe of her study: it 
does not become the lustre of the whole, the color in the warp and 
woof, the vibrancy of concern. Significance is the last chapter. 

Nevertheless, there is significance hidden in the substantial de- 
lineation of Emerson’s aesthetic process. Although Miss Hopkins 
builds her study after the flowing of this process, beginning with 
the personal inspiration that works through the forms of art and 
terminates in the creative inspiration of others, she fails, I think, 
to see this process as more than the dynamic of art. For Emerson, 
“aesthetic” needs a wider meaning to cover every avenue by which 
the individual approaches and utilizes the universal. And for Em- 
erson, inspiration, for whatever purpose, was the beginning and 
end of this spiritual quest. Seen in its broadest terms, the aesthetic 
process of inspiration, artifact, response in others, was a program 
for the conduct of life: inspiration was the sought-after spiritual 
leaven, the artifact the vessel in which it might be carried, the re- 
sponse the vocational justification of those who dedicated their 
lives to the wayside of literature but never abandoned the notion 
of calling. And, of course, for Emerson the social purpose towards 
which his “formless” form was used was character; for character 
was the embodiment of spirit in man, in man the highest form, 
living art itself. In this way we might speak of the organic relation 
of art and life, and find Emerson’s integrity still instructive. 

Thoreau, too, has been our instructor because he demands of us 
an awareness of the art of life, of the wholeness of experience. But 
this dimension of his significance is never suggested in Miss Sey- 
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bold’s unravelling of Thoreau’s “enigma.” To suppose that he was 
an “enigma” builds a strawman—and for what? to make his read- 
ing of the classics the long lost clue. Miss Seybold warns us that 
Thoreau’s reading in the classics was the center of her original 
study, that she widened it to include the “quest.” Accordingly, her 
study is a parallel-tracing of the journal record of Thoreau’s spirit- 
ual life and of his reading; and every change in his spiritual weath- 
er seems to have been forecast by his reading of the appropriate 
classics. In fact, the classics became his only reliable guide in his 
search for the ideal world, and in time became the substitute heav- 
en in which the weary traveller rested. 

This view is entertaining, but to take it seriously would ask too 
much of us: we would have to deny the Thoreau who read more 
than the classics, the Thoreau found in the journals. We would 
also have to minimize our knowledge of transcendentalism to sub- 
scribe to Miss Seybold’s disclaimer: “It is unnecessary to be schol- 
arly or philosophical about transcendentalism. We are not con- 
cerned with its sources, system, and influences; only with its gen- 
eral pattern in New England in Thoreau’s time.” This, apparent- 
ly, is the reason that “Criticism as given us no integrated inter- 
pretation of Thoreau” and Miss Seybold has. 

The limitations of this study are tremendous. Its saving features 
are the appendices: the list of classical books Thoreau used, the 
compilation by author of his quotations from the classics, and the 
index of classical quotations, references, and allusions. Miss Sey- 
bold’s diligence in the unpublished manuscripts, like the clues in 
her text that are waiting to be seized, go unrewarded, because she 
has too narrowly construed Thoreau’s interest in the classics as an 
“antiquarian obsession.” Although she quotes that telling nota- 
tion, “ “When I hear the telegraph harp, I think I must read the 
Greek poets. This sound . . . prophesies finer senses, a finer life, a 
golden age,’” she always thinks that it was “the embalmed, remote, 
unchanging quality of ancient Greece which appealed to him.” 
But if the golden age meant anything to Thoreau, it meant the life 
of the senses, the freer ecstasy of youth—what was in the beginning 
of history, as Emerson had shown him in his comparison of the 
ages to the unfolding states of consciousness: the Greek, the 
senses; the Middle Ages, thought; modern times, reflection. Seen 
in this way, Thoreau’s quest for the golden age was the quest for 
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the spontaneous ecstasy he had known in the youth of his own 
senses, a quest that did not abate with the difficulties of age, a 
quest that did not take refuge in a book, a quest that seems to have 
reached goal after goal in the strong affirmations of The Week, 


Walden, and “Walking.” SHERMAN PAUL 


Imagism: A Chapter for the History of Modern Poetry. By Stanley 
K. Coffman, Jr. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1951. 
Pp. xi, 235. $3.00.) 


Mr. Coffman’s chapter in the history of modern poetry is a use- 
ful one; it is deliberately limited in its scope, careful and accurate 
in its documentation (he has made in pariicular much more thor- 
ough use of the English magazines of the period than I have seen 
hitherto), and modest in its conclusions. ii is not, essentially, a 
study of the poetry of the variously associated poets. Its concern is 
with their doctrine, as diversely articulated between 1909 and 1917, 
and when the poetry appears it is used, sensibly enough, as a means 
for investigating the presumptive meaning of high but often dark 
sayings about the proper concerns and technique of the poet. 

As compared with the simplified accounts of the literary his- 
tories, Mr. Coffman’s magnifying glass impresses us with the di- 
verse and often accidental character of the theory: one of the mer- 
its of the book is that it suggests the excitement and the fine, smoky 
air of manifesto and counter-manifesto. Though Coffman’s man- 
ner is deadpan, he reminds us that the doctrine was often invented 
to justify the name, and that its articulation, notably for Ezra 
Pound and Amy Lowell, depended quite as much on the demands 
of publicity as of literary penetration. And in spite of the mani- 
festoes, acceptance into the Imagist fold (or folds) depended more 
on personal allegiance than it did on doctrine. 

The division of the Imagist fold itself was entirely a matter of 
personality, though Pound and Amy Lowell tried to give it a dig- 
nified public air of theoretic difference. Here the New England 
reader may find it of particular interest that Coffman’s account of 
the capture of the movement is much more sympathetic to Amy 
Lowell than the one generally current (which is, to be sure, largely 
based on Pound’s own version). Coffman shows fairly clearly that 
Pound had cast Amy Lowell in the réle of a golden but mute an- 
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gel; when he discovered the error in his type-casting he withdrew 
in a huff. Since most of his accredited Imagists went over to her in 
a body, it seems likely they were glad to accept her more demo- 
cratic editorial methods in place of his confident dictatorship. 

On the matter of her influence, Coffman is inclined to accept 
her statement that “changing over the whole public attitude from 
derision to consideration was my work.” But his own evidence 
seems more doubtful: Pound had already achieved a public in 
England, and the “consideration” that Amy Lowell’s advocacy at- 
tracted in America was almost entirely unfavorable outside of Po- 
etry, of which Pound was still foreign editor. On the more impor- 
tant question of her influence on the actual theory and practice of 
the movement there seems little difference: it is pretty well agreed 
that her own interest lay chiefly in vers libre, something of an inci- 
dental if one attempts to define the central impact which, in spite 
of the alarums and excursions, made Imagism a vital developmen- 
tal force in the history of modern poetry. 

It still remains remarkably difficult to separate the alarums and 
excursions from the central impact, and this is, of course, the im- 
portant historical problem. Coffman is admirably aware of the dif- 
ficulties both of penetrating the individual rhetoric and of defin- 
ing a core within a movement so fractionalized. If one tries to find 
a least common denominator of judgments, one arrives at little 
more than what Coffman describes as “a platform designed to win 
the approval of almost anyone interested in honest, sincere poetic 
technique”; if one emphasizes what is peculiar to Imagism alone, 
one is left with a dogma never seriously practised even by its sup- 
posed originators. It is doubtful, indeed, if the problem can be 
solved at all in terms of the available accounts of doctrine: even 
Mr. Coffman’s method suggests a query, since he is continually 
concerned with the part of individuals in shaping a theory unde- 
finable by rigorous scholarship. 

One has finally to resort to an apprehension of what is important 
based on the body of poetry as well as the theory: Coffman, though 
he makes a stronger case for the part of Ford Madox Hueffer (Ford) 
than anyone else has attempted, implicitly accepts T. E. Hulme’s 
criteria as modified in the direction of practicality by Pound. 
Speaking very generally, I should say myself that the central im- 
portance of the Imagists lay in their development of the paradoxi- 
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cal possibilities of defining the personal curve of the mind in terms 
of a rigorous presentation of objective images, and their conse- 
quent exploration of the expressive resources of analogy, meta- 
phor, and felt symbol (T. S. Eliot’s objective correlative is a de- 
scendant case in point). Doubtless this is not very far from Mr. 
Coffman’s concluding emphasis on “the directness and originality 
to be achieved by selection of the apt image or metaphor.” 


ANDREWS WANNING. 


Keats and the Bostonians. By Hyder Edward Rollins and Stephen 
Maxfield Parrish. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. 
Pp. xi, 201. $3.50.) 


This entertaining fragment of literary history owes most of its 
appeal to its vivid presentation of some eccentric literary Bostoni- 
ans. Their letters, which are printed in this volume, concern im- 
portant Keatsian material, but they reveal less of it than of the 
character of its owner, Frederic Holland Day. He emerges clearly 
from these pages, first and briefly against the background of the 
Boston Gay Nineties and then as the hypochondriac recluse in his 
cluttered retreat at Norwood. There, a perverse spider at the cen- 
ter of his web, he attracts the suppliant Keats students. He does 
not, spider-like, destroy them, but maddeningly shares with them 
only small “neutral” portions of his treasure. 
~ The necessary factual background is well presented in Mr. Rol- 
lins’ Introduction which comprises almost a fourth of the book. 
The general reader will find here pertinent data on Day’s corre- 
spondents, his shifting enthusiasms, and, in more detail, his biog- 
raphy. Stubborn, artistic, egocentric, he must have had some 
personal charm to endear him to a group of talented young Bos- 
tonians in the ’go’s and later. Among his friends were architects 
Ralph Adams Cram and Bertram Goodhue, sculptor Anne Whit- 
ney, novelist Alice Brown, literary hostess Mrs. James T. Field, 
and, important for this book, poet and essayist Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Friends since about 1885, Day and Miss Guiney had a 
strong common bond of interest in Keats. It was, typically for the 
period, a highly emotional interest centering on biographical de- 
tail and involving a sentimental annual observance of “Johnny's” 
birthday—though they disagreed as to the exact date. Despite its 
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obvious limitations, this enthusiasm spurred Keats devotees to re- 
search and collection of invaluable material for which a sterner 
scholarship must be unendingly grateful. 

Miss Guiney generously helped Day in numerous ways and had 
he promptly followed her fruitful suggestion he could have met 
the aged Fanny Keats in Madrid. With habitual procrastination, 
he postponed his visit until too late, but did procure from surviv- 
ing relatives the hitherto unknown Fanny Keats-Fanny Brawne 
letters. ‘These would, but not for years, radically alter previous un- 
favorable opinion of Fanny Brawne’s character. With Day’s acqui- 
sition of the letters, the tragi-comedy is really begun. Day’s pos- 
sessiveness develops rapidly and combines with his typical caution 
to prevent even faithful Miss Guiney from seeing the letters which 
she was instrumental in finding and which she wanted to use in 
her work as an essayist and lecturer. 

But it is for unhappy Amy Lowell that one suffers most. Involved 
in her last work, the monumental John Keats, she would never 
have heard of Day and the letters except for Louis A. Holman, 
Day’s only rival as a Keats collector. He had amassed five hundred 
illustrative and associational items, modestly described by him as 
a “poor man’s collection.” Day, impressed by a knowledge of Keats 
almost as great as his own, let him see the letters. Holman dared 
to give Miss Lowell hints about Day’s possession and we read in the 
Day-Lowell letters the story of her often frustrated attempt to get 
from it the information she felt was essential for her book. Finally, 
after maddening delays, Day consented to see her and let her read 
tantalizing excerpts from the letters. It is the highest testimony to 
her tact and patience that in the end, in spite of mystification and 
obstacles, she was able to present in her book a new evaluation 
and, in effect, a rehabilitation of Fanny Brawne. Her correspond- 
ence with Day reveals strikingly the strength of her devotion to 
her task as Keats scholar and equally clearly the sadistic possessive- 
ness of Day. He appears not to care for the significance of the let- 
ters in his power, but to revel in thwarting and misleading those 
one might have supposed he would have gladly assisted in a com- 
mon scholarly labor. 

The Introduction leads the reader through the fantastic tangle 
of legal difficulties and personal crochets which impeded publica- 
tion of the letters. At last, in 1936, two years after Day’s death but 
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twenty-five years ahead of his plan expressed in his will, the letters 
which had been in Day’s collection since 1890 were given to the 
public. 

Complicated as the story is, it is coherently and even excitingly 
set forth and reveals aspects of a number of well-known English- 
men and Americans concerned in some fashion with Keats. But for 
the reader of less antiquarian taste what may well be most reward- 
ing in this book is its picture of Day. (What a good idea, too, to sup- 
plement his letters with the two photographs, one a self-portrait as 
Christ crowned with thorns and the other as a sort of nineteenth- 
century Rembrandt!) Then, too, the books shows, though less fully, 
the character of Day’s correspondents: Miss Guiney’s exuberant 
gentleness, Miss Lowell’s touching patience, and Mr. Holman’s 
considerate dignity contrast strikingly with Mr. Day’s egocentric 
pettiness. Fortunately, the Fanny Keats-Fanny Brawne letters do 
remain. For that fact students of English poetry will always be 


grateful. ELEANOR E. Murpbock. 


Runaway Star: An Appreciation of Henry Adams. By Robert A. 
Hume. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 270. $3.75.) 


There have been disputes about the existence of Henry Adams’ 
sense of humor, but none about his sense of irony, and the man 
who described himself as “the runaway star Groombridge, 1838, 
commonly known as Henry Adams,” would have enjoyed the ironi- 
cal aspects of his posthumous fame. This “appreciation” is but one 
more proof of the abiding interest that he has aroused and arouses. 
His present fame is, of course, partly due to the grey state of the 
world. A prophet of doom has every reason to say “I told you so,” 
and we may reflect on the fact that modern society, in our sense, 
was to end in 1951—and on the other fact that 1951 is not yet over. 

But there is more to the posthumous fame of Adams than that. 
The Education has some claims to being one of the great Ameri- 
can novels, the History to being the last great American historical 
achievement on the grand scale. At any rate, there can be no doubt 
about the interest and since it is there, this is a useful book. It is 
more an “Introduction” to Adams than a critical work, for Profes- 
sor Hume has little new to say and, although his book will be 
handy to keep by one, a reader soaked in Adams will learn little 
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that is new from it. Perhaps the explanation of Adams’ apparently 
extravagant over-estimate of “Bay” Lodge and the emphasis on 
the fiction can claim to be novel. Otherwise, Professor Hume, after 
a brief biographical sketch, takes us through the works in chrono- 
logical order, devoting most space and most comment, as is right, 
to The Education and to Mont Saint-Michel. If we can conceive of 
a reader coming to Adams without any previous knowledge, this 
is a useful guide-book. It will prevent a reader breaking his teeth 
on Gallatin or New England Federalism or taking The Education 
too seriously as an accurate prose narrative. 

There is a very full and useful bibliography and some useful 
criticism of previous workers in the field. It may be said, without 
offense, that this book is the work of a literary scholar rather than 
of an historian, An historian would not have twice implied that 
John Adams was a member of the Constitutional Convention or 
that his correspondence with Jefferson, in his old age, was the be- 
ginning of a new rather than the renewal of an old friendship. 
And the plea for a new edition of the History might be listened 
to wryly by the publishers of the reprint of 1930, an enterprise 
that was not notably successful. Some of the by-products of Pro- 
fessor Hume’s study are entertaining, like that quoted denuncia- 
tion of Adams’ style as un-American, a criticism based on the au- 
thority of Mr. Mencken, who would be astonished by the purist 
doctrine attributed to him. The Prayer to the Virgin shows that 
Adams pronounced “Bernard” (like Longfellow) in a stout Ameri- 


can fashion. D. W. BROGAN. 


The Puritan Frontier: Town Planting in New England Colonial 
Development 1630-1660. By William Haller, Jr. Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, Number 568. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 119. $2.00.) 


Professor Haller is particularly interested in the fact that the 
earliest Puritan colonists in New England “planted towns which 
were carefully devised organizations to promote the development 
of ecclesiastical, political and economic activities,” and in this 
short study he describes, and to a certain extent interprets, town- 
planting policies, town-planting as a technique of frontier devel- 
opment, the growth of towns, and the causes for settling new ones. 
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Although the subject is an engrossing one, this study leaves 
much to be desired. Mr. Haller has many important things to say 
about the nature of New England towns in this period, but his re- 
search has not been thorough enough. The tentative nature of his 
generalizations in his Introduction confuses rather than clarifies 
the distinctive natures of the various towns. In his chapter, ““Town- 
Planting Policies,” he neglects the short but very significant “Es- 
say on the Ordering of Towns” written in New England about 
1635, which is the only document extant of this period giving a 
colonist’s own analysis of such policies. The colonist emphasizes 
the lack of agricultural equipment, an important point which Mr. 
Haller forgets. As another example, although Professor Haller 
quotes Winthrop’s “Their want of accommodation for their cat- 
tle . . .” in analyzing the motives behind Hooker’s move to Con- 
necticut in 1634, he never points out that the lack of good forage 
grass in the Bay area was an important factor in the search for 
new town sites, nor does he give the thorough analysis necessary of 
the unaccustomed agricultural conditions. 

But the real weakness in Mr. Haller’s study is his lack of de- 
tailed knowledge of the English background of these early towns- 
men. He states in his introduction, ‘““The Puritan colonists ar- 
rived in New England with a well-developed theory of what civi- 
lized society was, how it grew, and how its future growth should be 
planned. They brought with them law, political institutions, and 
habits of land ownership and commercial behavior in which were 
reflected Puritan idealism, English tradition and adaptation to the 
exigencies of colonial life.” But what English laws, what institu- 
tions and what habits these were Professor Haller leaves vague 
indeed. 

The fact is that the colonists came from at least three types of 
English background, each with distinctive laws, institutions, and 
habits: the champion (or open-field) village, the woodland (or en- 
closed farm) town, and the incorporated borough. Each New Eng- 
land town had some of these strains, occasionally a blend of all 
three. Superimposed upon these English patterns of behavior, as 
Professor Haller realizes, were “Puritan ideals.” Furthermore, 
some towns were on the coast, some deep in the interior removed 
from the centralizing control of the Courts. In the face of this, it 
is often impossible to make generalizations which will fit all the 
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towns. One look at the maps of Cambridge, Watertown, and Sud- 
bury for 1650, for instance (and unfortunately there are no maps 
in this study), gives an indication of the nature of three early 
towns and of their distinctive differences. But one must examine 
their records closely and have detailed knowledge of where their 
first settlers came from to explain and understand these differences. 

A great deal of research among unpublished documents, deeds, 
and wills, both in England and in New England, is needed before 
a full analysis of these towns and their corporate ways of life can 
be made. Professor Haller has taken an important step, but many 
of his generalizations must be qualified or discarded as each town 


comes to fuller light. Pande ig iy sil ag 


Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom. By Benjamin P. Thomas. 
(New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 
307- $4.25-) 


Like many another abolitionist, Theodore Dwight Weld was a 
New Englander, and, like many another New England minister 
and schoolteacher, he early went west. After barnstorming the 
small towns of Ohio with his fiery oratory, he did the rest of his 
significant work in New York and Washington. The waning third 
of his ninety-two years he spent in Massachusetts, teaching with his 
famous reformer wife, Angelina Grimké, and her maiden sister 
Sarah, two women who are still probably better known than Weld. 

No one interested in the abolition movement will neglect Mr. 
Thomas's well-documented biography of Weld. No college or high 
school instructor looking for good titles to add to the biographical 
reading list will err in recommending it. 

Though the book gives a quite good account of the antislavery 
movement, there are numerous other good sources for learning 
about this phase of American history. However, there is probably 
no book containing a comparable view of the reform movement in 
America. Weld and his wife between them were reformers who at 
one time or another preached against slavery, rum, tobacco, and 
perhaps tea and coffee, and were advocates of woman’s suffrage, 
manual labor in colleges, dietary reforms, gymnastics, bloomers, 
communal living, and coeducation. They were millennialists, and 
Mr. Thomas subscribes to the thesis that “the reforming impulse 
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of the period stemmed largely” from the hope that the Kingdom 
of Heaven would be established on earth at a not very distant time. 
His assumption overlooks the romantic philosophy which had al- 
ready deeply affected all western civilization, but the idea contains 
a truth which should not be neglected. 

This book is organized to support the contention advanced about 
twenty years ago that Weld’s importance in history is immensely 
greater than has ever been recognized. The explanation suggest- 
ed by Mr. Thomas is that Weld published his very influential Bible 
against Slavery and Slavery as It Is anonymously, and that he 
avoided in every way anything hinting of egotism or personal 
glory. Whether or not the explanation is satisfactory, Mr. Thomas 
has marshaled enough material to indicate that Weld has not yet 
been rightly recognized as the personal force that he was. 

The facts collected here are so rich that the story could not be 
dull, though Mr. Thomas’s writing never transcends a simple ad- 
dition-and-subtraction formula. Every time a new person is intro- 
duced—and there are many—a little briefing on who he is is in- 
cluded for the benefit of the reader who knows nothing of the era. 
For the well informed, Mr. Thomas has usually documented these 
sketches from fresh sources. Thus he uses unpublished materials 
in introducing Finney, Lewis Tappan, and others. 

After absorbing so much about reforms and reformers, the read- 
er with normal blood pressure will go by on the other side of the 
street when a “cause” is being advanced, or else will take refuge 
in the early contemporary skepticism of Emerson or the convic- 
tions of Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of “Earth’s Holocaust” and 


other similar doubtings. F. DEWo tre MILLER. 


The Rural Economy of New England: A i. -gional Study. By John 
D. Black. With the Assistance of the Committee on Research 
in the Social Sciences and the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 796. $7.50.) 


“New England’s Prospect” has inspired outstanding books and 
articles for over three hundred years. Dr. Black’s book, as much as 
that of William Wood in 1634, is “a true, lively, and experimental] 
description of that part of America, commonly called New Eng- 
land.” but with emphasis on the experimental rather than the de- 
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scriptive. The rural economy is carefully and thoroughly described, 
and its resources inventoried, but only to provide a solid basis for 
this study of why the land in each of the six states has come to be 
used as it now is, and what can be done in the present to develop a 
satisfactory use of it in the future. 

In a region as predominantly industrial and commercial as New 
England, the rural economy does not become any less important. 
Three quarters of the population of New England is urban but all 
except a tiny fraction of the land is rural. The economic health of ~ 
the urban population is bound to be reflected in the management 
of the land but business prosperity by itself is no guarantee against 
abandoned farms, ruined woodlots, and rural slums. The major 
uses of the land for agriculture, forestry, recreation, and rural resi- 
dences will prosper or decline to the extent that the resources 
and possibilities of the region are widely understood and wisely 
used. 

Most New Englanders will be surprised at how great these possi- 
bilities are. Agriculture, after painful readjustments in the last 
hundred years, is holding its own and may do even better. New 
England still has more agriculture in proportion to its size than the 
average for the country. About one-third of its total area is in 
farms, with much more of the land in southern New England in 
farms than in the three northern states. Most of the land now 
farmed can produce more per acre than the farmland of the Mid- 
dle West and Great Plain States because of its ability to use ferti- 
lizer and labor to better advantage. The areas from which farm- 
ing has been retreating since before the Civil War are now largely 
included in the forests and woodlots which cover three-fourths of 
the surface of New England. The woodlands are a magnificent po- 
tential asset still being too widely wasted. The mountains, lakes 
and seashores of New England provide a perfect natural setting 
for vacations and summer homes, but much of the future of recrea- 
tion depends upon the rehabilitation of the forests. 

What, then, are New England’s prospects? Potentially, it can 
develop prosperous farms, productive forests, and attractive coun- 
try homes in a green and pleasant land. Or it can decline to the 
extent that the future visitor will remember rural New England 
as “an alternation of dump heaps, shabby roadside stands, the 
wrecks of abandoned farmsteads, and the desolation of unkempt 
field and woodland.” The prospects depend on what is done by the 
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rural people of New England and all those working with them. 
They can plan the use of their land resources or be content to 
drift blindly into an almost inevitable decline. 

To turn the prospects from potentials into realities, the efforts of 
all these individuals must be better organized and integrated into 
a rural program which treats New England as a unit. The develop- 
ment of such a regional policy will be much the same as working 
out an integrated plan for the operation of each farm. Dr. Black 
gives many examples for the types of farming common in New 
England. Each farm operator must decide, on the basis of his own 
production and marketing problems, which of alternative uses of 
his time and resources will give the most satisfactory return. Then 
he can make a plan and direct his efforts to carrying it out. The 
greatest return for some of his time and resources will be through 
collective effort, both private and public. His success in maintain- 
ing strong general farm organizations and co-operatives will de- 
termine whether his return on his investment in “government” is 
something he understands and will support because it makes his 
individual effort more effective. 

The adjustments in the rural economy begun in the last war will 
be speeded up by the rearmament program. If the changes are to be 
well directed, Dr. Black’s book will be invaluable to all concerned. 
His ability to translate “ponderous volumes filled with nothing 
much but tables” into understandable English narrative makes 
his book usable by everyone. In its range from geological history 
to an analysis of farm income and family living, the specialist may 
quarrel with the presentation of some detail of his specialty. But 
even the specialist will learn much from the over-all picture. It will 


make him want to get things done. 
be 8 Joun L. CarTEnN. 


Sand in their Shoes: A Cape Cod Reader. Edited by Edith Shay 
and Frank Shay. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 364. $3.50.) 


Here is a book that those of us who have our roots in the dunes 
will recognize as the classical core of Cape Cod’s literature. It is a 
sound and sizable anthology whose editorial comment is warm- 
hearted, friendly, and wise. Here, too, is an anthology that dares 
to include the early accounts of the Cape without modernizing 
them cheaply, that even has the courage to combine literature with 
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food recipes! Anyone worth his salt knows that on Cape Cod, if 
not everywhere else, good food and good books should abide by 
one another. 

The Shays have written their own brief summary of the con- 
tents of Sand in their Shoes: “a compendium of true, curious, com- 
ical and elevating writings about Cape Cod and Cape Cod people, 
the best that has appeared in three-hundred-odd years.”” That is a 
good summary, far better than I could achieve, so I pass from it to 
particular comment, for there are many favorite passages to note, 
and certain significant conclusions that stem from the total “com- 
pendium.” 

To me most interesting of these is the proof that this small part 
of U. S. A. has contained and still contains a breed of men who can 
face devilish cold, hunger, back-breaking work, cruel death on 
treacherous seas, or an eked-out, hand-to-mouth existence tilling 
top-soil-less sand, yet keep withal a natural pride, a decent reti- 
cence, a sardonic humor. Such traits are coupled, of course, with 
a delicate, unobtrusive gentleness which is always promptly de- 
nied. And these are the writings of men who keep a sharp eye on 
the “Gov’ment,” attend town meetings regularly, and speak up for 
the rights of man. 

Despite hardships, a zest for life runs like a cool salt wind 
through these varied pages: when Elijah Cobb meets Robespierre; 
when the packets are racing for Boston; when a Cape skipper steals 
the Pacific speed record; when the Collins ships make old Sam 
Cunard grind his teeth and eat British crow. And throughout this 
anthology, again and again, a man’s deep love for the Cape coun- 
try, for dunes, or moors, or sea, or sky invades, and strengthens, the 
pages, reaching a climax for me in two great Cape descriptions: 
when Henry Thoreau describes dawn over the sea, and when Hen- 
ry Beston makes us feel the eery, enchanting, changing aspects of 
night on a great sea beach. 

Long ago when I was young, I was told off with a small, neat as- 
signment: Describe the Arabian Nights. 1 took pen in hand. 
“This,” I wrote, “is the kind of book that if my Ma knew what’s in- 
side of it, she would keep in the bureau drawer.” There is nothing 
of the bureau drawer about Sand in their Shoes, but there is an 
Arabian Nights quality of swift and exciting adventure. Plenty of 
sinful doings are recorded, but Cape folk when “up to somethin’ ” 
undertake it with gusto, later narrate it with relish. They take no 
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part in the recent quaint vogue for small smutty words repeated. 
Such babes in verbal iniquity, they feel, should hear how a Cape 
seaman can blast out the heavens with detonate words. 

This summer the tourists who pass through our old Cape towns 
will find good fare for the spirit in Sand in their Shoes. I hope that 
they will buy the book and read it thoroughly and at precious lei- 
sure, and I hope that for many years to come Cape Cod schools will 
make good use of this, their own heaven-sent “Reader.” 


ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


An Island Summer. By Walter Magnes Teller. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 1951. Pp. 222. $3.00.) 

Joy’s Pier. By Phillips N. Case. (Philadelphia: Dorrance & Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. 247. $3.00.) 


Mr. Teller has undertaken a difficult assignment: to make ab- 
sorbing the details of a life utterly relaxed, without friction or con- 
flict, almost without event, the life which he, his wife and his four 
sons, led for one summer at Martha’s Vineyard. The result is a 
book of great charm, if little incident, a collection of gentle mus- 


ings on the art of living and the joys of simplicity. There are dan- 
gers in this sort of writing, and Mr. Teller has not altogether es- 
caped them. There are the occasional trite phrase, the family joke, 
the flight of fancy that does not quite come off. The humor is not 
rousing; the philosophizing is not novel or profound; the book 
may be a bit too long. But the humor of a summer day is calm; 
drowsing on the beach is no occasion for the pangs of searching 
thought; a season at Martha’s Vineyard is timeless content. Now 
and then, the lyric sentence is a little too sweet, sometimes a shade 
self-conscious, as the author disarmingly admits—“Was this expe- 
rience or a literary allusion?” he asks himself. But, on the whole, 
the book is a remarkably successful example of its genre. 

To those who have visited the Vineyard, it will bring back, with 
real delicacy and richness of evocation, much of the essence of the 
Island summer: wild roses in the bogs, sunset at Menemsha, clam- 
ming and midnight swims, the flying horses at Oak Bluffs, children 
barefoot on the warm tar roads, the delightful Chilmark Library, 
riding at Mr. Fenner’s, hurricane rumors in August, Illumination 
Night, the long, unbroken waves rolling in on the South Beach, 
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the steady clean wind that always seems to blow over the moors. 
This is, of course, primarily a summer people’s book. Mr. Teller 
has wisely avoided the usual smug trafficking in insider’s anecdotes, 
in local history and personal comment, often impertinent and still 
more often inaccurate. Incidentally, he makes some sensible com- 
ments on the relations of the Islanders and the summer visitors. 
The book is attractively bound and printed, and the illustrations 
by Donald McKay are pleasant, although they do not do justice to 
their subject. 

Mr. Teller observes the sea from the Island, Mr. Case, the Island 
from the sea. Joy’s Pier deals chiefly with its author’s early days, 
boating in the waters about the Vineyard, just after the turn of 
the century. Here, too, is an attempt to describe a life of unevent- 


ful happiness; but Case is handicapped, by lacking Mr. Teller’s 
style. 
EpITtH WARREN. 


History of the New England Female Medical College: 1848-1874. 
By Frederick C. Waite. (Boston: Boston University School of 
Medicine. 1950. Pp. 132.) 


The oldest medical school exclusively for women in the United 
States was the New England Female Medical College. Instruction 
began there two years before the founding of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. But while the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania is still in vigorous existence, the New Eng- 
land Female Medical College after a precarious career of twenty- 
six years, during which the average annual number of graduates 
was less than five, finally merged in 1874 with the newly established 
School of Medicine of Boston University. Just before this step, it 
had proposed an amalgamation with Harvard University, but was 
not accepted because it could not raise the $50,000 which Harvard 
required as a guarantee. 

Both of these pioneer institutions for the medical education of 
women encountered much opposition, not so much from the laity 
as from the male members of the profession. Men whom they in- 
vited to teach often declined because they feared the ostracism of 
their brother practitioners. Moreover, sufficient funds were seldom 
available nor were women medical students or physicians admit- 
ted to the wards of any public hospital. 
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Two remarkable individuals are described in the History of the 
New England Female Medical College: Samuel Gregory and Marie 
Elizabeth Zakrzewska. Samuel Gregory, who received an A.B. de- 
gree from Yale in 1840, was at first an itinerant teacher of English 
grammar. At various times he was interested in mesmerism and 
phrenology, and he lectured on both subjects. Penn Medical Col- 
lege—an ephemeral eclectic school—gave him an honorary M.D. 
degree, but he lacked the effrontery to practice medicine. Although 
he was a bachelor of thirty, he became strangely upset over the fact 
that men physicians were accustomed to attend women in child- 
birth—a state of affairs which he asserted could only lead to a state 
of gross immorality. He wrote several pamphlets on this subject 
which were couched in the most extravagant and incoherent 
phraseology. Such outbursts did not endear him to the male medi- 
cal profession of Boston. His mental fixation on this subject led 
him to become the prime mover in founding a medical school sole- 
ly for women. He became the business manager and general im- 
presario of the New England Female College from its inception to 
the time of his death which occurred just before the amalgamation 
with Boston University. It is fair to assume that Gregory did the 
cause of medical education for women more harm than good. 

Dr. Marie Elizabeth Zakrzewska, on the other hand, was one of 
the ablest women physicians of her time. The daughter of a Ger- 
man army officer of Polish descent, she emigrated to this country 
and received a medical degree from Western Reserve College. 
She was professor of obstetrics and diseases of women at the New 
‘England Female Medical College for only a short time—from 1859 
to 1862—but she founded the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children and served as its director for forty years. A woman 
of forthright character, she disliked Gregory, whom she referred 
to as “ambitious and narrow-minded.” 

For students of medical history and for women physicians in par- 
ticular the History of the New England Female Medical College 
will provide interesting reading. To make the book interesting to 
the general public would have required the literary magic of an 
Osler, which its author by no means claims to possess. He is, how- 
ever, a distinguished medical educator now retired whose teach- 
ing career was largely at Western Reserve University, and a medi- 
cal historian of considerable experience. 

FREDERICK C. IRVING. 





SHORT NOTICES 


The Travelogue Storybook of the Nineteenth Century. By Vir- 
ginia Haviland. (Boston: The Horn Book, Inc. 1950. Pp. x, 70. 
$2.25.) 

This interesting little book originated as a lecture in the series 
established by the Librarians’ Round Table to honor Caroline E. 
Hewins of Hartford, Connecticut. The storybooks of travel, as 
Miss Haviland tells us, reflected the general curiosity of Americans 
about their own and foreign countries. Not everyone was able to 
take a “grand tour,” but almost everyone could afford to buy a 
story written about such an adventure. Although Miss Haviland 
does not mention children’s magazines of the period, they too were 
filled with this type of story and article. 

Peter Parley (Samuel Griswold Goodrich) was one of the first 
of these writers of this kind of thing. It is said that before his pop- 
ularity waned, seven million of his books had been sold. Jacob 
Abbott took up where he left off and started Rollo, the famous 
boy traveler, with his parents on European trips which continued 
for eighteen years. Horace Scudder’s Bodley family, afoot and 
awheel, even to the third generation, delighted thousands of chil- 
dren. 

The eighties saw the famous Zigzag Journeys roll off the pen of 
Hezekiah Butterworth every Christmas. For fifteen years this Pied 
Piper led his followers over America, Europe, Africa, and the 
Orient, giving them a final expedition in the Zigzag Journeys 
around the World. Even Edward Everett Hale and his sister Susan 
succumbed to the prevailing style and their Horner family visited 
the United States, Mexico, and Europe. Traveling in genteel fash- 
ion, they enjoyed many privileges which had been experienced by 
the Hales themselves. 

Charles Asbury Stephens, Frederick Albion Ober, and Thomas 
W. Knox also broadened the horizons of a host of young people 
of their time. Another writer, not mentioned by Miss Haviland, is 
Edward Greey who wrote two excellently illustrated books about 
the travels of a Professor Jewett and his family in Japan. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Williams Champney, too, showed sisters that they could 
have as much fun as their brothers in the adventures of Three 
Vassar Girls and Witch Winnie. 


417 
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The unity of this book would have been better preserved had 
the author discussed the writers of each period together instead of 
separately. One wonders if the modern approach to international 
understanding through “imaginative literature,” which Miss Havi- 
land praises, affects children today as profoundly as the travelogue 
storybooks did those of the nineteenth century. Certainly thanks 
are due her for opening up a very pleasant little avenue in chil- 
dren’s literature and for recalling some of the earliest attempts to 
teach the idea of One World to young Americans. 

ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Pepper and Pirates: Adventures in the Sumatra Pepper Trade of 
Salem. By James Duncan Phillips. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1949. Pp. xii, 141. $2.50.) 

This lively little book is a by-product of the author’s compre- 
hensive trilogy which has given him a primacy among the many 
who have made Salem the most history-conscious seaport in the 
world. There was not room, in his Salem and the Indies, to utilize 
all the interesting material he had gathered on the trade of which 
he wrote in his opening words: “No port in America has ever 
dominated the trade in a single foreign commodity, or in any single 
part of the world, so thoroughly as Salem did in pepper from Su- 
matra in the first fifty years of the Republic.” That trade, in which 
his own ancestors played a prominent role, is not, of course, a 
virgin subject; Phillips acknowledges the extensive contributions 
of George G. Putnam to the Essex Institute Historical Collections, 
gathered in book form in 1922. 

This new volume contains useful accounts of the workings of the 
trade, but its principal purpose is to recount in full detail the mis- 
adventures of some of the Salem vessels at the hands of the bold, 
treacherous Achinese of Sumatra: “Eternal vigilance was the real 
protection of the ships, but it is very hard to be eternally vigilant 
in an enervating tropical climate for months at a time when every- 
thing seems so peaceful till suddenly at three A.M. some morning, 
a band of Malays scramble up the anchor chains and begin mur- 
dering everybody in sight with their big knives.” Several such at- 
tacks are recounted, from the initial capture of the Putnam, not 
far from the site of Singapore, in 1805, down to the murderous 
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looting of the Eclipse in 1839, seven years before the last pepper 
cargo reached Salem. Nearly one-fifth of the text is devoted to the 
celebrated attack on the Friendship at Quallah Battoo in 1831, 
with her recapture and her avenging by the U.S.S. Potomac a 
year later. With plenty of room in which to maneuver, Phillips 


resents an exciting tale. 
P 8 Rosert G. ALBION. 


Harvard University. 


Characteristically American: Five Lectures Delivered on the Wil- 
liam W. Cook Foundation at the University of Michigan, No- 
vember-December, 1948. By Ralph Barton Perry. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1949. Pp. v, 162. $3.00.) 


As Dr. Perry says in his Preface, this book might have been en- 
titled-““My America,” for although the author points out many in- 
adequacies and confusions in our culture, it is obvious that he is 
rightly proud of our democratic ways, and resents any violent in- 
trusions upon them. The book is a series of lectures delivered at 
University of Michigan, and deals with the following subjects: 
The American Cast of Mind, The Development of American 
Thought, William James (about whom Dr. Perry is a leading au- 
thority), American Individualism, The American Religious Heri- 
tage, and American Democracy. Having taught Philosophy at Har- 
vard for many years, Dr. Perry’s observations about the college 
scene point out a rather disturbing childishness, but it may be 
that they reflect the perennial struggle of a professor with his 
students! 

Collective individualism is the keynote of the book and, in a 
sense, that is the author's interpretation of American democracy. 
He is fearful of attacks against it by various schools of materialistic 
philosophy, on the one hand, and the Catholic Church's authori- 
tarianism on the other. Dr. Perry’s delightful wit is seen in such 
phrases as: “. . . the term ‘ivy’” (referring to this variety of uni- 
versity) “conveying the suggestion of respectable antiquity, coupled 
with self-righteousness and anemia,” and “American like-mind- 
edness suffers not from lack of likeness, but from lack of mind.” 
Although some sections require a background of technical philoso- 
phy to be fully understood, the book is altogether relevant to our 
times, and is eminently worth reading. 


oo” 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. FREDERIC B. KeLioce. 
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Gotham Yankee. By Harry Houston Peckham. (New York: Van- 
tage Press, Inc. 1950. Pp. 228. $3.50.) 


Mr. Peckham states that “there are four especially good reasons 
for a new bibliography of William Cullen Bryant: “—no detailed 
biography has been published for sixty years, there is an abundance 
of documentary material, Bryant is a major author, and tradition 
has misrepresented Bryant the man. 

A new biography of Bryant is indeed long overdue and there is 
surely an abundance of documentary material. Mr. Peckham, how- 
ever, has used only the documents printed in 1883 by Parke God- 
win plus a few recent items. He does not draw on the great mass of 
letters and manuscripts presented by the Bryant heirs or the nu- 
merous letters held elsewhere, even though articles on Bryant in- 
dicate where many items are located and Ray Basler has published 
an exhaustive guide to the Bryant manuscripts. 

Mr. Peckham argues that Bryant was a major author because “he 
probably equals any nineteenth-century American poet with the 
exception of Poe and Whitman,” because Bryant was a notable 
journalist, and because “he was a leading citizen of our chief city 
and our country.” The second and third statements are, of course, 
incontrovertible but they do not make Bryant a major author. 
Nor does Mr. Peckham’s biography prove that as a poet Bryant 
was the equal of Dickinson or Longfellow or even of Whittier or 
Lowell. 

The contention that tradition has made Bryant the man seem 
more austere than he was, especially in his early years, can be sub- 
stantiated from the documents which Mr. Peckham does not use. 
Instead he relies on imaginary conversations and “mind-readings,” 
for which he “makes no apologies.” When, for example, Bryant 
hesitates to accept W. J. Spooner’s invitation to deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Harvard in 1821, Mr. Peckham reconstructs 
Mrs. Bryant’s reaction as follows: “But in shrewd little Fanny's 
opinion there was only one logical answer to Mr. Spooner’s gra- 
cious letter of invitation. ‘Of course you will accept,’ she declared, 
kissing her favorite poet’s forehead, and playfully running her 
fingers through his side whiskers.” We applaud Mr. Peckham’s in- 
tent when he proposes to bring Bryant to life but we cannot un- 


qualifiedly praise his method. : 
| YP ‘TREMAINE McDowELL. 
University of Minnesota. 
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Journals and Journeymen: A Contribution to the History of Ear- 
ly American Newspapers. By Clarence S. Brigham. (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 114. $2.50.) 


These chatty discussions of various phases of the publication of 
early American newspapers were given as lectures under the Rosen- 
bach Fellowship in Bibliography at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by the author of the monumental and invaluable History 
and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820. They deal 
with such matters as the early historical records of American jour- 
nalism, the titles of newspapers, early newspaper circulations, ad- 
vertisements and illustrations in eighteenth-century papers, the 
time-lag in news, editorial scurrility, women newspaper publish- 
ers, and carriers’ addresses. 

The charm of these talks—and on the nicely printed pages of this 
little book, each chapter seems a pleasant talk—lies in the un- 
pretentious informality of the presentation. There is no attempt 
to make a full historical survey on any topic; here are some shreds 
and patches which a rich and informed mind has treasured, to pass 
on to interested hearers and readers. 

But we must not, therefore, underestimate the value of this 
little book. It does more to present the mood and climate of the 
early newspapers than some far more pretentious tomes on the sub- 
ject. Moreover, it is a pleasure to read essays which are never mis- 
leading by reason of casual or limited studies. Surely no scholar is 
a more dependable guide in this field than Dr. Brigham, nor has 
any other a higher regard for the exact fact. And that is another 
reason why his adventure here in the presentation of some of the 
lighter and more interesting lore of the old newspapers and the 
old printers and editors has so much charm. 


: ; : ; FRANK LUTHER Mort. 
University of Missouri. 


Benjamin Franklin and Catharine Ray Greene: Their Corre- 
spondence, 1755-1790. Edited by William Greene Roelker. (Phil- 
adelphia: American Philosophical Society. 1949. Pp. ix, 147. 
$3.00.) 

In five chapters, Mr. Roelker has painstakingly brought together 
the documents of the friendship of Franklin and Mrs. Greene, an- 
other small but significant episode in Franklin’s private life. Ap- 
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propriately this and the Letters of Benjamin Frenklin & Jane 
Mecom, edited by Carl van Doren, appear as companion volumes, 
for the association between Catharine Ray Greene and Franklin’s 
sister was close. 

The principals in the correspondence are Franklin, Catharine 
Greene, Jane Mecom, William Greene, Nathanael Greene, Sam- 
uel Ward, and Elizabeth Hubbard, all important participants in 
Franklin’s public and private interests and affairs. Franklin and 
Catharine Greene met but on five occasions; yet the correspond- 
ence carried on almost until Franklin's death. 

Binding together a group of letters which do not have sufficient 
continuity to form a narrative is no small task. Furthermore, the 
letters of themselves possess no outstanding characteristic which 
distinguishes them from many other of the Franklin letters. But 
we owe Mr. Roelker the double debt: one, for the editorial work 
which laces the thirty years of occasional correspondence togeth- 
er; the other, for the publication of more than sixty heretofore un- 
published Franklin letters. 

Many more such volumes must be published finally to bring to 
fulfillment our duty, the publication of all of Franklin's works. 


RutH L. BuTLER. 


Newberry Library. 


Messrs. Ives of Bridgeport: The Saga of America’s Greatest Toy- 
makers. By Louis H. Hertz. (Wethersfield, Ct.: Mark Haber & 
Company. 1950. Pp. xv, 159. $3.75. 


This book gives an opportunity to survey and better understand 
how a typical American business began, persisted, developed, and 
then passed on. Here we find a record of wh*t was representative 
of American enterprise in New England, con.ributing to the ad- 
vance of our way of life in America. The claim of “greatest” toy- 
makers may be questioned, but Ives Toys were outstanding and 
popular. Mr. Hertz has done a magnificent job of research and has 
made a readable story of what ordinarily would be a dull and un- 
interesting industrial study. The Iveses were tremendously impor- 
tant factors in a new and always fascinating business, that of supply- 
ing toys for amusement and, in addition, representative of Ameri- 
can-made toys, the education of our youth. Historically the impor- 
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tance of the Iveses will grow as the years pass, because they insisted 
on keeping their work up to high quality standards. 

The many old toy items illustrated throughout the text are of 
special interest, and the research worker will appreciate the exten- 
sive bibliography and the complete index. It is regrettable the au- 
thor did not include footnotes, and an appendix with copies of 
some pertinent correspondence and manuscript material, for these 
would have added to the excellence of this study and presentation. 

“The Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., Inc.,” the trade associ- 
ation of this important industry which Harry C. Ives, the last of 
this family active in the toy industry, helped to organize in 1916 
and later served as president, ushered in new times and problems. 
The greatly expanded and more highly competitive industry de- 
veloped, and although the Iveses were constantly creating and de- 
veloping new and improved toys, they neglected to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in marketing that were taking place, and Ives’s 
glorious era ended. 

For those considering a business venture, regardless of its nature, 
much to caution and guide them will be found herein. Moreover, 
since toys are essential for developing children, -and adults still 
have enough nostalgia over their childhood play activities, so we 
may feel sure that everyone will find this an in,eresting volume to 


read. 
Henry E. Luurs. 


Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


The Yale Scene. Photographed by Samuel Chamberlain. With text 
by Robert D. French. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. 
Pp. ix, 114. $3.75. 

The title of this book must be closely interpreted. It is a picture 
book of Yale architecture, the Yale which has been largely created 
in the present century by one man, James Gamble Rogers. And 
whatever one may think of it (Professor French in his introduction 
touches it with some embarrassed satire), it could hardly have had 
a more appropriate memorial than the photographs of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. For his studied pictures have the same quality of self-con- 
scious beauty. One in particular reveals the common spirit of ar- 
chitect and artist: it is called ‘““Wistaria on the walls of Calhoun.” 

This would be a minor criticism if Mr. Chamberlain’s camera 
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ever turned its lenses on what is really the Yale scene, the life of a 
great university. Except in the background, for picturesque effect, 
the undergraduates appear in only a few pictures—getting their 
mail at the college postoffice or dressed in “funny” costumes for 
Derby Day. The faculty are overlooked entirely. One never sees a 
classroom of students, or a laboratory where experiments are go- 
ing on, or a scholar at his desk; not even the Whiffenpoofs or the 
Big Blue Team in action. One seems to be looking at a deserted 
palace of Gothic. 

But whatever its failure to reveal what is alive and important in 
the Yale scene, this book is well calculated to awaken nostalgic 
memories and arouse generous impulses in the hearts of the alumni. 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON. 
Wellesley College. 


Field Guide to Early American Furniture. By Thomas H. Orms- 
bee. (Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1951. Pp. xxxix, 464. 
$4.00.) 


This volume contains a mine of information on subjects direct- 
ly connected with the collecting of American furniture, including 


360 line-drawings representing the archetypes of each different 
piece of furniture from the seventeenth century through the early 
Victorian era. Of great value to all but the most erudite collector 
is a complete glossary of cabinetmakers’ language and a section 
dealing with the art of detecting genuine pieces. With each line- 
drawing is a condensed description of the piece in question with 
measurements, dates of construction, and the price range to be 
paid as from an ordinary example to a rare and sophisticated 
achievement of the archetype. In the latter instance, it would ap- 
pear that the tops of the price range given for many of the pieces 
are below recent auction prices and certainly below the prices of 
leading dealers. 

As recent trends in education increasingly emphasize visual aids, 
it is gratifying that books on American furniture are beginning to 
stress this aspect. Fine Points of Furniture by Albert Sack, recently 
published, is a successful attempt to give the reader visual percep- 
tion between the ordinary and the superb examples of craftsman- 
ship; and the present book by Mr. Ormsbee provides chiefly visual 
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knowledge in the technique of type and form. Visual keenness and 
ability are certainly all-important factors in purchasing antiques, 
as indeed they should provide the chief source of gratification after 


the purchase. 
P Guy W. WALKER, JR. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 








OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


This list includes some recent books, which cannot be reviewed, 
but which should be of current interest to some readers of the 
QUARTERLY. 


American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, Vol. 60, Pt. 1. April 


19, 1950. 

Contains papers on “The Coinage of Massachusetts Bay Colony,” by Syd- 
ney P. Noe and “The Pursuit of a Pestilence,” by Ernest Caulfield. There is 
also an annotated list of books, broadsides, prints and maps, dealing with 
“The Colonial Scene—1602-1800,” with a brief introduction by Edmund S. 
Morgan. 

Atkinson, John Hampton, Asbury Ridge: New England Outpost. 
(Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 1950. Pp. 268. 
$4.00.) 

The story of an “average community of country folks” in Ohio, during 
the ‘80's and ‘go's, when “ruralism was going into penumbra, falling to shad- 
ow behind a modish, perhaps sophistic world, suppressed spontaneity and 
regulated movement.” 


Atwater, Mary Meigs, The Shuttle-Craft Book of American Hand- 
weaving. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xv, 
341. $5.50.) 

A completely revised edition of an authoritative work, with many new il- 
lustrations. 

Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, Studies in 
Bibliography, Vol. m1, 1950-51. Edited by Fredson Bowers. 
(Charlottesville, Virginia: Bibliographical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 1950. Pp. 306. $5.00.) 

A handsome volume of bibliographical papers on a wide range of sub- 
jects. One of special interest to readers of the QUARTERLY is “Benefactors of 
the Cambridge Press: A Reconsideration,” by Lawrence G. Starkey. 

Billington, Ray Allen, and Hedges, James Blaine, Westward Ex- 
pansion: A History of the American Frontier. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xiii, 886. $8.50.) 

A history which “attempts to follow the pattern that Frederick Jackson 
Turner might have used had he ever compressed his voluminous researches 
on the American frontier within one volume . . .” modified “in the light of 
more recent studies” and “making no pretence of original scholarship except 
in isolated instances.” 

Bridenbaugh, Carl, Seat of Empire: The Political Réle of Eight- 
eenth-Century Williamsburg. (Williamsburg, Virginia: Coloni- 
al Williamsburg. 1950. Pp. ix, 85. $1.75.) 

\ very interesting study, offering much material for students of the pre- 
Revolutionary period in Virginia. 
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Butts, R. Freeman, The American Tradition in Religion and Edu- 
cation. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 230. $3.00.) 

A study of the relationship of church and state, as it affects education. 

Classic American Philosophers: Peirce, James, Royce, Santayana, 
Dewey, Whitehead: Selections from their Writings with Intro- 
ductory Essays by Max H. Fisch and others. (New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1951. Pp. x, 493. $4.75-) 

A useful anthology with valuable comments by a variety of scholars. 

Day, A. Grove, The Sky Clears: Poetry of the American Indians. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xv, 204. $3.00.) 

A study with English translations of North American Indian poetry, in- 
cluding a section on “Hunters of the Eastern Woodlands.” 

Department of State, Our Foreign Policy. Publication 3972. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 

A statement prepared for the use of colleges and universities. 

Dorson, Richard M., editor, America Begins: Early American 
Writing. (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. 1950. Pp. x, 438. 
$4.50.) 

A well-chosen selection of extracts from seventeenth-century American 
writers, arranged according to subjects and concentrated on lively narratives. 

Gardner, Will, The Coffin Saga: Nantucket’s Story—from Settle- 
ment to Summer Visitors. (Nantucket Island: Whaling Museum 
Publication. 1949. Pp. ix, 321. $3.75. 

This book deals with the history of the Coffin family from their arrival on 
Nantucket. 

Hall, Donald, editor, The Harvard Advocate Anthology. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, Inc. 1950. Pp. 327. $5.00.) 

A collection of writing originally published in the Harvard Advocate and 
written by men who have achieved distinction, ranging from Theodore 
Roosevelt, 80, to Norman Mailer, ’43. 

Hatcher, Harlan, The Western Reserve: The Story of New Con- 
necticut in Ohio. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1949. Pp. 365. $4.00.) 

This is a readable, interesting history of an important part of Ohio, orig- 


inally belonging to Connecticut, still bearing evidences of its early New Eng- 
land settlement. 


Historical New Hampshire, New Hampshire Historical Society. 
November, 1950. 


This issue is devoted to an interesting study of “The English Background 
of Some of the Wentworth Town Grants,” prepared by Elmer M. Hunt and 
Robert A. Smith, and copiously illustrated. 
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King, Stanley, A History of the Endowment of Amherst College. 
(Amherst: Amherst College. 1950. Pp. vii, 259. $2.50.) 

A thorough-going study of Amherst’s finances, by the late President Emeri- 
tus of the College. 

Merk, Frederick, Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem: A 
Study in Anglo-American Diplomacy. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 97. $2.50.) 

You will find it timely for it deals with an international crisis that might 
have led to war but was resolved by diplomacy. Though it concentrates on 
Gallatin’s negotiations with the British over Oregon in 1826 and 1827, it 
covers the previous history of Oregon, and the western expansion of the 
United States and Canada. 

With Mr. Merk the professional categories and specialties break down. 
This short book is not diplomatic history; it is not segmented or abstracted: 
it is in the round. His history is people living in the world, not their votes 
or statistics. 


Rhode Island History, Rhode Island Historical Society, Vol. 1x, 
No. 4. October, 1950. 


Rich, Louise Dickinson, My Neck of the Woods. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. 1950. Pp. 255. $2.75.) 

A pleasantly written account of life in the backwoods of Maine. 

Smith, J. Eugene, One Hundred Years of Hartford’s COURANT: 
From Colonial Times Through the Civil War. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. 342. $5.00.) 

The story of the oldest newspaper in America with an uninterrupted his- 
tory of publication. 

Stampp, Kenneth M., And the War Came: The North and the Se- 
cession Crisis. 1860-1861. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 331. $4.50.) 

An analysis of the situation at the outbreak of the Civil War and of the 
northern reaction to secession. 

Vermont Quarterly, Vermont Historical Society, Vol. xvim, No. 
4. October, 1950. 

The leading article is “History This Side the Horizon,” by Allan Nevins. 
Wagner, Charles A., Harvard: Four Centuries and Freedoms. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1950. Pp. 326. $5.00.) 

An enthusiastic history of Harvard, marred by some historical errors and 
by some passages of over-blown writing, but certainly sure to please patriotic 
Harvardians. 

Walling, R. A. J., The Story of Plymouth. (New York: William 

Morrow & Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 312. $5.00.) 


A history of Plymouth, England, with chapters on the men who financed 
and controlled the expeditions to America. 
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JAcos M. Ap er, formerly a member of the Faculty of English at 
the University of Kentucky, is a member of the Graduate School 
of Harvard University. 


G. Ferris CRONKHITE is Instructor in the Faculty of English in Cor- 
nell University. 


WALTER Harpe is Assistant Professor of English in the University 
of Virginia. 


WILLIAM M. Gipson is Associate Professor of English in the Wash- 
ington Square College of New York University. 


Douc tas E. LEAcH is a member of the Faculty of History and Gov- 
ernment in Bates College. 


Murray S. STEDMAN, JR., is Assistant Professor of Political Science 
in Swarthmore College. 


SusAN WINTER STEDMAN, a former member of the Hudson Shore 
Labor School, is the co-author, with her husband, of Discontent 
at the Polls (1950). 


W. LAwRENCE THOMPSON is Associate Professor of English in Mac- 
alester College. 





PreTER GeyL, author of “The American Civil War and the Problem 
of Inevitability” in the June issue of THE New ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY, will be Visiting Professor of History at Smith College in 
1951-1952. He holds a chair of Modern History in the Universi- 
ty of Utrecht, the Netherlands. THe QuarTERLy erred in list- 
ing him as Professor of American History. 
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Denis W. Brocan is Professor of Political Science at Cambridge 
University. 

Joun L. Carren is President of the Peabody Historical Society. 

Louis Fiver is Assistant Professor of American Civilization at An- 
tioch College. 

Joun A. Garraty is Instructor of History at Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Herpert W. HI is Professor of History at Dartmouth College. 


Freperick C. Irvinc is Consulting Obstetrician at the Boston Ly- 
ing-In Hospital. 


OLIVER W. LarkIN is Professor of Art at Smith College. 

Henry F. May is Professor of American History at Scripps College. 

F. DeEWo tre MILLER is Assistant Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Perry MILLER, an editor of the QUARTERLY, is Professor of Ameri- 
can Literature at Harvard University. 

LaMont Moone is Associate Director of the Art Gallery at Yale 
University. 

ELEANOR E. Murpock, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a collector 
of Keatsiana. 

SHERMAN Paut is Instructor in English and General Education at 
Harvard University. 

SUMNER C. PowELt is Teaching Fellow of History at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD is the author of two books about Cape Cod: 
The Narrow Land and The Mutinous Wind. 


E:spetH D. Rosrow is Research Associate in Economics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

ANDREWS WANNING is Assistant Professor of English at Harvard 
University. 

EpirH WarREN, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a summer resident 
of Martha’s Vineyard. 








William 


Faulkner 


Edited by F. J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery 

A collection of critical studies of Faulkner by Cowley, Aiken, Warren, 
Sartre, and others. Written at various times, the studies are more than 
“appreciations” or notes taken hastily on a trip to Jefferson. They 
contribute significantly to our understanding of an important and 
sometimes difficult artist. At your bookstore $3.75 


Elizabethan Malady 


A Study of Melancholia in English Literature from 1580-1640 
by Lawrence Babb 
The literature of the Elizabethan and early Stuart period abounds in ref- 
erences to melancholy and melancholy characters. To understand these 
as the contemporaries of Shakespeare and Milton did requires study of 
the long-forgotten scientific theories which lie in their background. 
$3.50 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE PRESS, East Lansing 
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